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Plan to attend the 
NATIONAL WESTERN 
STOCK SHOW AND RODEO 
JANUARY 15-22, 1938 
Entertaining - — Instructive 


Thrills and Spills 
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NA 'y od 
MARK 


wishes its patrons and shippers of 
over KOUR MILLION head of live- 
stock to Denver the past year a most 
happy Christmas and prosperous 
1938...it will try to do its part to- 
wards contributing to that prosper- 
ity, not only next year, but in the 
years to follow...and it will keep 
trying to reciprocate by providing 


at all times: — 











OU know what a job a team, or 
tractor or truck does on your farm. 


You know how you’d feel if somebody tried to pass 
a law limiting the number of plows you could pull 
behind a tractor—or the work you could do with 
a team. 


But did you know that the railroads that take your 
crops to market are being threatened with just that 
kind of law? 


For the past fifteen years, the railroads have been 


steadily improving their service. 


They’ve developed bigger locomotives —straight- 
ened curves— reduced grades—laid thousands of 
miles of heavier rails—to give you and other ship- 
pers better service. 


That’s why you didn’t hear any talk about “car 
shortage” last summer, when American farmers had 
one of the biggest wheat crops in years. 


All right, then, what would you 
think of a law forcing railroads to 
use two trains instead of one—by 
limiting the number of freight cars 
an engine can pull? 


Such a law would unnecessarily increase the cost 
of transportation. That has a direct bearing on 
freight rates. 


It would also force railroad service back to a level 
of several years ago. 


This bill to hamstring the railroads is called the TRAIN 
LIMIT BILL. It has passed the United States Senate 
and is now before the House of Representatives. 


It is called a “safety”? measure—yet the fact is, the 
railroads have reduced accidents to employes by 
nearly three-fourths during the same years that 
modern long trains were being developed to give 
you faster, better service. 


There is no real reason why this bill should become 
a law—and a lot of common sense against it. 


In your own interest it will pay you to keep an eye on 
railroad regulation bills introduced in Congress or in 
your own state—and make yourself heard. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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HAMPSHIRES 


The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Tilustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 

WRITE 
American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 


Frank Brown, President 





Carlton, Oregon 








SUFFOLKS 
A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 


Union Stock Yards Chicago, Il. 








MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 


MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 











HAVE YOU ANY SPARE MONEY? 


Maybe that’s the normal condition of your 
finances—spare. In that case you are not a 
successful SHROPSHIRE sheep breeder. 

Your lambs do not bring “better than the top 
price” when you market them. Would you like 
to have a free copy of “Shropshires, Why”? 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


P. A. Anderson, Pres. J. M. Wade, Secy.-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 





American Corriedale Assn. 


The best breed for combined lamb 
and wool production. 


Association organized in 1915. Membership 
fee $10. gistration fee 50 cents. 


President, Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; 
Vice President, L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, 
Calif.; Director, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Fredrick S. Hultz, 1007 
Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyoming. 


Advisory 


Morgantown, W. Va. 
J. M. Jones. College Station, Tex. 
John Tolliver.......... Fort Collins, Colorado 
eS ees McMinnville, Oregon 
i eeetnne: bois, Idaho 
H. D. Mitchell Ci ron, New Mexico 
Howard Miller Ki » Nebraska 
Carl A. Henkel Mason City, Iowa 


Estelline, South Po 
For Booklet Address the Secreta 


B. F. Creech 
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COMMERCIAL 


CAMP WAGONS AND TENTS 


Ahlander Mfg. Co., Provo, Utah. 


Smith & Adams Co., 225 Edison St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah........ pileacniiacscaicecnialptoate 


EAR TAGS, BRANDS, ETC. 
Denver Hog Serum Co., Denver, Colo 


Salt Lake Stamp Co.. 67 West Broadway, 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... 





FEEDS 


Globe Mills, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Morris Feed Yards, Kansas City, Mo sd 
Quanah Cotton Oil Co., Quanah, Texas.................. 42 


HOTELS 


Ben Lomond, Ogden, Utah 
Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Association of American Railroads, 
Washington, D. C 


Iodine Educational Bureau, 120 Broadway, 
New York 43 


Paragon Printing Co., Salt ‘Bake City, Utah..........39 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah...39 


Peter Spraynozzle, clo 509 McCornick Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 3 











SHOWS 


Ogden Livestock Show 


STOCK YARDS 


Chicago Union Stock Yards Cover 
Denver Union Stock Yards........ ei Cover 
Wepre Sy nia nace sc esvciccnscseiccenccsesseens 3 
Omaha Union Stock Yards 

Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


WwooL 
Portland, Ore 


Pacific Wool Growers, 


SHEEP 


CORRIEDALES 


Herbert T. Blood, 280 Santa Fe Drive, Denver 


EWES 


W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 


RAMBOUILLETS 


W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, Ohio................ 
American Corriedale, Laramie, Wyo.......... 
American Hampshire, Detroit, Mich........ 

American Rambouillet, Marysville, Ohio. 

American Shropshire, Lafayette, Indiana.................... y 
American Suffolk, Moscow, Idaho 

National Corriedale, Union Stock Yards, Chicago.... ‘ 
National Suffolk, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
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CORRIEDALES 
The Courriedale is a breed made to ord 
ideal combination of wool production and pact 
to all conditions, For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us for 
literature and list of breeders. 
NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 
Pure — ‘‘ Stock Record Bldg. 
Union Stock Y: Chicago, Il. 
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The American Rambouillet 


Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws 
of Ohio) 
Organized in 1889 
Over 350,000 Rambouillets Now 
on Record 


Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 


In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 


President 
W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Vice-President— 
J. B. Webb, Route 6, Box 322, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Secretary-Treasurer— 
Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, 
hio 


Marysville, 


Directors 
Arlington, Ohio 
Crawford, Nebr. 
Ozona, Texas 
Collinston, Utah 
Joseph H. King Laramie, Wyo. 
Frank Bullard Woodland, Calif 


For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 


W. S. Alge 
Frank L. Hall 
i. WW. 

W. S. Hansen 











THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon 

Vice-President—George Spencer, Payson, Utah 

Vice-President—S. S. Brown, Moscow, Idaho 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directors —- R. Thcemas, 
George B. Mann, Woods 
S. P. Neilson, Nephi, Utah 


Duchesne, Utah; 
Cross, Utah; 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
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Marketing, Western ‘e Wes : PELLETS 
Wools Since 1921 \& T/GRBE\ | Sheep & Cattle 


Pacific ™- 
Ideal Range 


Wool Growers | j pe 
734 N. W. 14th Ave. ; yy ; _ 
PORTLAND, OREGON — Xe WY; S: See Your 
Oregon - Washington - Idaho ie 7 2 Feed Dealer 
California - Nevada OIC EP 
Tablet form. Easy and safe. Bi advantages over GLOBE MILLS 
ny I a a Salt Lake City 


any liquid drench. Contain Kamala in effective 
size dose as well as Copper and Nicotine Sul- 











AHLANDERS’ SHEEP CAMP TRAILER PhGET BOTH STOMACH AND TAPE 
WORMS AT ONE HANDLING 


Ask for FREE Game with full information on 
Will save methods and product. T E a T i] 


you $75 per 


month in DENVER HOG SERUM CO. 


feed of 
horses, iand DENVER, COLORADO 
yet give 
you the use 
of your 
truck for For a Personal Appearance of 


hauling 


lambs, feed, PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 


etc. 

















WAGON COVERS 
On Your Program HORSE BLANKETS 


Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Has ; 4 

= ween Bes, —_— cupboard, table, bins, Wri Nati 1 Wool G Anything in Canvas 
rawers, large storage compartments, etc. rite: ion rower ; 

100% weatherproof. Insulated steel top. “ ” _ Write for Catalog 


Write for details and prices 509 McCornick Building SMITH & ADAMS CoO 
AHLANDER MANUFACTUR q i . . 
476 So. University og ” ll at Salt Lake City, Utah 225 Edison St. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Kansas City— 


THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGHTER POINT IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE CENTRAL WESTERN MARKET WITH LARGEST 
AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUTING POWER. 


“The change of ownership privilege” has Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
benefit of nation-wide demand built around 
. E best distributing facilities, it is to the advantage 
sections and from some sections not served of every western producer to market in Kan- 


by other markets. sas City. 


Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center of Demand 
Not on the Edge of It 


The Nation Buys Livestock at Kansas City 








brought new and broader demand, from all 
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Officers of the National Wool 
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R. C. Rich.. Burley, Idaho 
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Organizations Affiliated with the 
National Wool Growers Association 


ARIZONA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Phoenix 


George H. Wilbur President 
Jerrie W. Lee Secretary 








CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
595 Mission St., San Francisco 

Frank C. Clarke. President 

w. P. W Secretary 
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COLORADO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
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H. A. Snyder. President 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
on Sheop and Wool Affairs 


Washington, D. C. 
December 9, 1937 

This page is being written from Washington. Develop- 
ments are coming so fast that it is impossible for me to 
attempt to prepare the kind of page I should like to write 
at Christmas time and appropriate to present conditions. 

I shall discuss a number of important matters upon 
which officers of the association have been very busy re- 
cently. It can not be said that any of these attempts and 
developments promise any direct or immediate improvement 
in the wool growing industry. However, they are all pointed 
in the right direction and some of them at least must ulti- 
mately bring us some worth-while benefits. 

Since coming East both President Rich and I 
have been very diligent in learning the opinions of prominent 
people regarding the duration and character of the present 
business “recession.” The fact is that there is no one who 
knows what is ahead. It seems certain that the administra- 
tion is swinging around to a little more favorable attitude 
toward business. This should be reflected in some modifi- 
cation of the tax laws during the regular session of Con- 
gress which starts the first of January. It seems possible 
that business could recover materially by spring, but no 
predictions can safely be made. Much will depend upon 
the attitude of the administration and the Congress. Sheep- 
men, as usual, will continue to be optimistic. 


Last Saturday, December 4, the lamb marketing com- 
mittee of the National Association had a long session 
with representatives of Swift and Company, Armour and 
Company, and Wilson and Company. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson presided over the meeting. Messrs. 
G. F. Swift and R. H. Cabell, president of Armour and Com- 
pany, were present; also Messrs. Walter Netsch, Hall Smith, 
F. M. Simpson, G. E. Thorne, William Whitfield Woods, 
H. R. Davison, and others. 

For the growers, there were President Rich, R. H. Win- 
der, A. J. Peavey, Jr., F. A. Ellenwood, S. P. Arbios, J. A. 
Hooper, Charles Redd, Harry Farr, S. M. Jorgensen, and 
the National Secretary. 

Mr. Wilson gave us a very interesting talk about busi- 
hess conditions and difficulties confronting the meat and 
livestock industry, He strongly urged that no action be 
taken in the way of attempted legislation or otherwise that 
would be likely to permit the start of any publicity that 
might have the effect of disturbing consumers’ minds about 
the price of meat. 

The meeting quickly turned upon a discussion of the 
extreme price fluctuations that characterize the 1937 lamb 
market. Packers’ spokesmen resurrected the old recom- 
mendation that shipments to market should be distributed 


more evenly. For the producers it was urged with equal 
strength that steadier prices would insure greater uniformity 
in receipts. 


Armour and Company gave a very encouraging report 
upon their sales and business during National Lamb Event. 
Vice President Benson stated that in some of the lower 
consuming areas they had had a very gratifying increase in 
lamb sales and they felt sure that this new business could 
be retained. Officials of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers agreed to canvass their members and prepare an 
early report upon the results obtained by the various pack- 
ing firms that participated in the lamb sales campaign. 


The latter part of the discussion was nearly alto- 
gether upon criticism of “one price buying,” as practiced 
chiefly by Swift and Armour companies. Nearly all of the 
producer representatives participated in the discussion and 
insisted that, as now conducted, packer buying does not give 
fair price recognition to the better quality lambs. Mr. Farr, 
speaking for the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders Asso- 
ciation, was especially outspoken in his assertions that buy- 
ing so largely at a uniform price does not encourage the 
production of well-finished lambs, or make proper distinc- 
tions between shipments from different feeders. It was ar- 
ranged to have producer representation on committees at 
some of the markets through which commission salesmen 
and packer buyers may discuss matters affecting lamb sell- 
ing. President Rich is to represent the National Association 
in the first of these meetings in Chicago on December 13. 

Arriving at Washington, we found ourselves on Tues- 
day morning before the U. S. Senate Special Committee on 
Wool Investigation. The only question taken up was that 
of the operations of the Wool Top Exchange of New York. 
At this meeting the following growers were present: Pres- 
ident Rich, C. J. Fawcett, J. B. Wilson, Roger Gillis, C. B. 
Wardlaw, George Grubb, R. A. Ward, R. A. Hammond, and 
L. Kaufman, the last two gentlemen representing the Ohio 
Wool Cooperative. About fifty members of manufacturing 
and wool dealing concerns were also in attendance. 

The hearing was opened by a short statement from 
the National Secretary in which the growers’ concern over 
the effects of top futures dealings upon spot wool prices 
was introduced. Mr. Austin Levy, manager of the Still- 
water Mills in Rhode Island, completely held the attention 
of the committee for about an hour. He thoroughly ana- 
lyzed the whole idea of futures transactions in wool prod- 
ucts, and, although he has been doing some business on 
the exchange, made a very convincing argument that futures 
transactions in wool tops are unnecessary and undesirable. 

Messrs. Fawcett and Ward also spoke convincingly. 
All these interests really preferred that futures transactions 








SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


American National Live Stock Assn., Cheyenne, Wyoming 
—January 13-15, 1938 

National Wool Growers Assn., Salt Lake City, Utah—Jan- 
uary 26-28, 1938 


STATE CONVENTIONS 


Idaho, Boise—January 6-8, 1938 

Oregon, Prineville—January 10-11, 1938 
Washington, Yakima—January 13-14, 1938 
Montana, Great Falls—January 17-18, 1938 
Utah, Salt Lake City—January 24-25, 1938 


SHOWS 


Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah—January 7-13, 1938 
National Western, Denver—January 15-22, 1938 


Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, Stock Yards, North 
Salt Lake, Utah—June 7-9, 1938 











should be discontinued. However, the committee did not 
seem to consider that such was within the power of the 
Congress. Government regulation and supervision of such 
transactions were considered to be necessary and desirable. 
Chairman Adams announced that he was ready to vote for 
legislation to add wool tops to the list of articles for which 
futures trading is now supervised by the Department of 
Agriculture under the terms of the Commodities Exchange 
Act of 1936. 

On the following day Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming 
introduced an amendment to the Commodities Exchange 
Act to make its terms and provisions applicable to wool and 
wool tops. This amendment is now pending before the Sen- 
ate Agricultural Committee. On the next day Congressman 
R. M. Kleberg of Texas introduced a similar amendment 
in the House of Representatives. It is possible for the Con- 
gress to take early action on these bills. It seems unlikely 
that they will call for any extended debate, but in the 
present status of the legislative program it is very difficult 
for any member of Congress to secure immediate considera- 
tion of any kind of a measure. It seems practically certain 
that within a comparatively short time this top futures 
trading which has been the cause of so much alarm in Bos- 
ton as well as in the West will have been placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture and regulated 
in the same way as is now provided for futures transactions 
in cotton, butter, wheat and all other grains. 

Representatives of the New York Wool Top Exchange 
are to appear before the Senate Committee tomorrow. It 
now seems certain that, no matter what arguments may be 
advanced in favor of trading in wool futures, this exchange 
will quickly be placed under government supervision. 

Nothing new has developed in connection with the 
Byrnes organization bill now on the Senate calendar, If 
this bill should become law in its present form, it would 
empower President Roosevelt to transfer the Forest Service 
to the Department of the Interior or to make any other 
realignment of government departments which he might 
desire. It looks as though the bill would not pass in its 
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present form, and it is not likely to be debated for some 
weeks yet. 

The proposed Reciprocal Trade Agreement between 
United States and Great Britain is causing us grave con- 
cern. The State Department is expected soon to announce 
the list of commodities upon which it will offer to reduce 
duties in favor of Great Britain. As in all such agreements. 
the main trouble lies in the fact that duty reductions ex. 
tended to any one country are available to any one of a 
large number of so-called “favored nations,” with which 
the United States has agreements. It is not improbable 
that the United States will offer to reduce duties on some 
British wool textiles. If so, the growers will make all pos- 
sible opposition. While Congress has no voice in the fram- 
ing of these trade agreements, yet many prominent mem- 
bers are becoming more concerned and more critical of Sec- 
retary Hull’s policy of promoting trade. Representations by 
Senators may cause some modification in the terms of the 
British and other forthcoming trade agreements. 

Yesterday we spent considerable time and consultation 
with attorneys for the wool felt hat industry. These manu- 
facturers have recently had a reduction in their protective 
duties as a result of a court decision brought by importers. 
Imports of wool felt hat bodies from Italy and Japan will 
total over twelve million pieces for this year. These mills 
use large amounts of fall shorn Texas wools. We are favor- 
able to giving these people some assistance in their attempt 
to get their duties adjusted in a way to enable them to con- 
tinue operations. 

Hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the proposed 15 per cent freight rate increase are in 
progress. We are being represented there by Mr. Charles 
E. Blaine. A special hearing has been arranged for Salt 
Lake to start about January 17. At this time the strongest 
possible case will be put in to oppose any increase in freight 
rates on livestock or wool. 

F. R. Marshall 





WOOL MARKET BETTER 


The Commercial Bulletin of December 11! 
makes the following encouraging statement about 
the wool market situation: 


A trading level has at length been established in wool 
on which some business can be done, and on which some 
business has been done. 


The volume of business in piecegoods has not been 
sufficiently large to have been passed around generally 
but a number of mills have been able to get a share in 
the trade. 


The price-level is pretty well established, so far as 
goods are concerned; that is to say, the mill which at- 
tempts to jack the price above a certain level finds that 
the rejection of his price is quite emphatic enough to con- 
vince him of the futility of his effort. It is still a restricted 
market in piecegoods, although it is distinctly better than 
it was. 


Perhaps the most heartening thing of the week to the 
wool trade has been the emphatic rise of ten per cent in 
Australia and the further fact that crossbreds in New 
Zealand and Argentina are commencing to feel the up- 
ward urge. 
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Taylor Act Advisory Committeemen 


UBSEQUENT to the meetings in 
5 various states for discussion of re- 
vised grazing rules, a meeting was call- 
ad at Washington on November 29. 
One cattleman and one sheepman from 
each district board attended at govern- 
ment expense. 

Some important alterations in the 
niles that govern licenses had been 
found necessary and the announced ob- 
iect of the meeting was for considera- 
tion of the changes. The Wool Grow- 
er has not yet learned just what modi- 
fications of former rules was voted by 
the district delegates but some changes 
were accepted. 

An interesting side light on the con- 
ference is found in an article by Max 
Stern which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News of December 7, under 
the heading “Ickes’ Aides Try to Ride 
Herd on Westerners, but Are Routed.” 
The article said: 


The story of a round-up that failed, in 
which Interior Secretary Ickes’ men tried to 
tide herd on 100 western sheep and cattle- 
men, is being told in the Capitol corridors. 

The stockmen were selected, on the basis 
of one cattleman and one sheepman from 
each of 50 grazing districts, and called to 
Washington for a conference. According 
to some of those who attended, the avowed 
purpose was to develop a uniform range 
code under the Taylor Grazing Act, and the 
added but unavowed purpose was to get the 
westerners behind the Ickes-Roosevelt meas- 
ure changing the Interior Department to the 
Conservation Department and letting the 
President group all conservation services 
under it, 

On the last day of the conference Far- 
nington R. Carpenter, chief of the grazing 
service, urged formation of a legislative 
committee. Whereupon one man from each 
of the eleven western grazing states was 
named and these were called into executive 
session. Members of the Ickes staff spoke, 
utging them to pass a resolution indorsing 
the plan for a Conservation Department. 
And thereupon the conference exploded in 
1 row lasting an hour and a half. 

Finally the stockmen unanimously adopt- 
d the following resolution: 

“The Legislative Committee feels that this 
body should make no recommendations of a 
political nature. We are here for the pur- 
pose of considering matters pertaining to 
the Taylor Grazing Act only.” 


at Washington 


The conference, which cost the govern- 
ment around $40,000, failed to agree on a 
uniform range code and voted to adopt sep- 
arate regulations for separate regions. 

Secretary Ickes could not be reached for 
comment on the story. However, he and his 
staff have been openly campaigning for the 
name-changing measure, while Agriculture 
Secretary Wallace’s men have been hostile 
to its purposes. Under it the President could 
transfer to the Ickes department the U. S. 
Forest Service, Soil Conservation and Bio- 
logical Survey. 


Further facts regarding the outcome 
of the conference are furnished in two 
statements printed here and written by 
Harry J. Brown, who is Washington 
correspondent for the Salt Lake Trib- 
une: 


One hundred representative stockmen 
from ten western states, two spokesmen 
from each of the grazing districts set up 
under the Taylor Grazing Act, Tuesday were 
asked by the Grazing Division of the In- 
terior Department to put their stamp of 
approval on regulations which the depart- 
ment has drawn, to govern the use of the 
public range during 1938 and indefinitely 
thereafter. 

A substantial majority of the stockmen 
rebelled at the program proposed, and made 
an outcry for radical changes, Utah being 
among the loudest protestants. 

Finding it impossible to get an off-hand 
or speedy indorsement of the regulations as 
drawn by the department, Farrington R. 
Carpenter, head of the Grazing Division, ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of one 
spokesman for each state, and asked them 
to sit Tuesday night in an effort to work 
out a compromise proposal which can be 
laid before all the delegates to the grazing 
conference Wednesday. Charles Redd of 
LaSal is the Utah member of the conference 
committee. 

+ % * 

Delegates to the grazing conference gath- 
ered a rather distinct impression from the 
opening remarks of Director Carpenter that 
one of the chief purposes in calling them 
to Washington was to organize them into a 
lobby to bring pressure on their Senators 
and Congressmen to get behind the admin- 
istration’s reorganization bill. This, among 
other things, creates a new Department of 
Conservation. In that department, they 
were given to understand, would be con- 
centrated all federal control of grazing. 

It was made plain that the purpose, if 
the reorganization bill is passed as intro- 
duced, is that the Grazing Division of the 


Interior Department, and the grazing ac- 
tivities of the Forest Service, would be com- 
bined under a single head, the inference 
being that the Interior Department grazing 
setup would take over control and manage- 
ment of grazing in the national forests as 
well as on the public domain. 


Inasmuch as Secretary Ickes expects to 
be the new Secretary of Conservation, if a 
new cabinet office is created, the plan, as 
the stockmen understand it, is to bring all 
grazing under his jurisdiction, and to take 
from the Forest Service its present control 
of grazing in the national forests. 

The reaction of delegates was varied. The 
Forest Service has many friends among the 
stockmen, and after what they heard from 
Mr. Carpenter they suspect that this is 
a revival of the old drive to transfer the 
Forest Service, or the grazing end of it, 
from the Department of Agriculture to the 
Interior Department, or what will succeed 
it. 

There is considerable objection on the 
part of most delegates to turning lobbyists 
for this particular piece of legislation. The 
disposition to lend a hand is further dimin- 


_ ished by the disappointment over the draft 


of regulations which was submitted Tues- 
day for the first time by the Division of 
Grazing. 

Invited to Washington ostensibly to help 
prepare the regulations, delegates say the 
regulations. were virtually passed along to 
them with a_request that they sign on the 
dotted line. Their refusal to do this, and 
the inability of the conference to reach any 
agreement in full session, led to the ap- 
pointment of a committee of ten which, 
Mr. Carpenter hoped, might be able to come 
to some agreement which all would accept 
when the conference resumes Wednesday 
morning. Every effort will be made to ad- 
journ the grazing conference Wednesday 
evening. 


In the interest of harmony, and with the 
understanding that there shall be local ad- 
ministration of the various grazing districts 
set up in the West under the terms of the 
Taylor Grazing Act, the hundred or more 
delegates to the grazing conference Wed- 
nesday agreed to accept the general rules 
as drafted by the Division of Grazing, In- 
terior Department, after further assurance 
by Farrington R. Carpenter, director of 
grazing, that the new regulations are merely 
a declaration of general principles, to apply 
generally throughout the range country. 

The Utah delegation went along with 
other delegates, when assured that their lo- 
cal problems, peculiar to the east and west 
districts would be worked out by local 
boards, and not from Washington. 

The Utah stockmen were chiefly concern- 
ed over the rating and classification of 
range properties, and are entirely content 


(Continued on page 30) 





1938 CONVENTION 


Ss 


HE 73rd convention of the Na- 

tional Wool Growers Association is 
just ahead of us—January 26-28, at 
Salt Lake City. 

So quickly has it arrived that we feel 
as if we had been traveling with an Ab 
Jenkins or a Captain Eyston on a salt 
flat course since the Albuquerque ses- 
sions. Not that the convention is com- 
ing too soon, far from it. It looms up 
now like the pit or service station where 
the engine can be overhauled, given 
the necessary gas and oil, and the 
drivers the proper refreshment to 
make it possible to push off for another 
lap of the great race. 


Just now we are holding high hopes 
that the 1938 convention will establish 
a new set of records—records in com- 
mittee work, program features, enter- 
tainment, and, of course, attendance. 
Toward this goal, a start has been 
made in connection with committee 
work, 


Committee Work 


This year all committees are to be 
asked to meet at the Hotel Utah, on 
January 25, the day before the regular 
sessions open. It has been customary 
for the Executive Committee of the 
National Association to meet at that 
time, but the other committees, usual- 
ly announced on the first day of the 
convention, have had to work in, as 
best they could, their meetings and the 
framing of their reports, between con- 
vention sessions. 

Committee work will be handled 
under six heads: General. Resolutions, 
Lamb Marketing, Wool Marketing, 
Forest Grazing, Public Domain Graz- 
ing, and Predatory Animals. 


The chairmen of the committees are 
appointed by the President of the Na- 


tional Association, usually from the 
Executive Committee, and the state 
associations select one representative 
for each committee. State officials have 
already been asked to name their com- 
mittee members so that sufficient 
notice can be given to insure their 
arrival at Salt Lake on January 25. 
As the annual meetings of all the 
state associations will have been held 
by that time, the committee members 


. will be fully informed as to the wishes 


of the sheepmen of their respective 
states on matters to be shaped into the 
policies to govern the future action of 
the National Association. 

The designation of January 25 as 
Committee Day will, it is believed, be 
a very profitable innovation. 


The Program 


The convention program must, by 
the very nature of things, be more or 
less stereotyped. The industry’s prob- 
lems are continuing ones and discus- 
sions of the lamb and wool markets, 
grazing, breeding and feeding questions 
are the natural background of any 
sheepmen’s convention. 

This year marketing questions are 
increasingly important. The zigzags of 
the lamb market during recent years, 
and particularly during the past season, 
present a problem whose proper solu- 
tion will require the interest and co- 
operation of the entire industry. 


The Lamb Market 


Four conferences have been held 
during 1937 between the Lamb Market- 
ing Committee of the National Associa- 
tion and the packers. The first three 
of these have been reviewed in previous 
issues of the Wool Grower and the last 
one, that held on December 4, is re- 


ported in this issue. In our January 
issue there will be given a summary 
and review of the 1937 lamb mar. 
keting season and the convention 
program will include special discus. 
sions on the result of National Lamb 
Event and on other methods of increas. 
ing lamb consumption. And with the 
facts before them, the members of the 
association will then be able to decide 
what, if anything, they wish to under- 
take in the way of lamb promotion or 
other work looking toward the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of lamb 
market prices more nearly commensur- 
ate with the actual value of the product 
under present annual supply. 


The Wool Market 


While it is hoped that the critical 
condition now existing in the wo0l 
market will have eased by the time of 
the annual meeting, arrangements are 
being made for the handling by 
recognized authorities, in convention 
speeches, of the various factors that 
influence the market and for discus- 
sions of what the grower himself can 
do to protect his interests. 


Also, because of the serious concern 
it has caused this year in connection 
with the wool market, the operation of 
the Wool Top Exchange will occupy an 
important place in this section of the 
convention program. Wool top futures, 
what they are, how they affect the wool 
market,—the entire subject, in fact, 
will be presented by competent rep- 
resentatives of both sides of the ques- 
tion. By way of information, it may 
be stated here that a committee from 
the National Association is to be 4! 
Washington on December 7 when the 
question of wool top futures is given 
consideration by the special Senate 
committee appointed to investigate 
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R. C. RICH of Idaho 
President of the National 
Association 


wool marketing affairs. The result of 
that hearing is reported on page 5 of 
this issue. The question will also be 
discussed at the convention. 


Grazing 


Separate convention committees will 
prepare reports upon grazing on na- 
tional forests and on the public domain. 
However, it is contemplated that these 
two committees will also hold one or 
more joint sessions for discussion of 
principles applying to both types of 
grazing. 


The 12-point policy announced at 
Albuquerque by Mr. Dutton of the U. 
S. Forest Service is still under advise- 


ment. It has been reported upon by 
numerous local associations during the 
past year, but there is apparently no 
occasion for haste in approving or dis- 
approving this program. 

The question of reduction in forest 
permits and of removal of livestock to 
accommodate game and other interests 
will be before the committee. 

The new rules governing grazing on 
Taylor districts have been materially 
modified since their presentation to the 
series of state meetings which closed in 
October. The revised statement of rules 
and policy is now called the Federal 
Range Code. Two members of each of 


Cc. B. WARDLAW of Texas 
Vice President of the National 
Association 


the 49 official districts were called to 
meet in Washington on November 29 
for consideration of the changes made 
since the October 7 edition of the pro- 
posed rules. The final form of the Fed- 
eral Range Code and all other matters 
pertaining to administration of the 
Taylor Grazing Act will be considered 
and reported upon by the committee. 


Breeding, Feeding and Other 
Practical Questions 


The 1938 convention will devote 
more time than in any of the recent past 
meetings to treatment of production 
questions. It has been some time since 
the experimental work of the govern- 
ment and college stations on sheep 
breeding questions has been brought 
down to date at a national convention 
and the results of such research, at 
least that part of them that can be 
applied by the sheepmen to their own 
operations, are now listed as a subject 
on the 1938 program. Winter feeding, 
improving the wool clip, increasing 
lambing percentages and other topics 
are also scheduled for handling by men 
competent through actual experience to 
make practical suggestions. 

More detail on the program than we 
are able to give now will appear in the 
January Wool Grower. 


T. J. DRUMHELLER of Washington 
Vice President of the National 
Association 


(The third vice president of the association 
is Mr. Sylvan Pauly of Montana) 


Entertainment 


Detail on the social features of the 
convention will also be covered in the 
next issue of the paper. However, we 
know from past experience that Salt 
Lake and its Chamber of Commerce 
will do well by us in that respect. 


Hotels 


Convention headquarters will be at 
the Utah, but the Newhouse, Temple 
Square, Cullen, Wilson, New Grand 
and other hotels also offer very com- 
fortable accommodations, at reasonable 
rates. 


Railroad Rates 


Reasonable railroad rates will be in 
effect during the convention. Detail will 
appear in the January Wool Grower. 


Your Convention 


Let’s have the 1938 convention 
smash a few records! We aim to supply 
the necessary equipment, but the final 
result will depend on your attendance, 
your active interest and participation 
in convention events. Decide now to 
be there: January 26-28, 1938, at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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In addition to the officers of the associ- 
ation, shown on the preceding page, the 
Executive Committee of the National Wool 
Growers Association is composed of one 
representative from each of the state associ- 
ations affiliated with the National. Each 
state designates its member at the annual 
convention of the National Association and 
the committee men as so named serve for 
one year. 


The present state representatives on the 
Executive Committee are shown on_ these 
pages, with the exception of Arizona’s mem- 


ber, Dan W. Campbell. 
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RANGE COUNTRY 


The notes on weather conditions, appearing under 


WYOMING 


Normal or mild weather prevailed, 
excepting in the third week, when un- 
ysually cold weather, with some zero 
temperatures, occurred. Beneficial 
precipitation occurred in some sections; 
more especially, the northeastern por- 
tin. More or less snow fell in the 
middle and western portions, neces- 
sitating some livestock feeding. Inci- 
dentally, however, this moisture has 
enabled livestock to use the winter 
forage, which is good. Nearly all live- 
stock are in fat condition, and consider- 
able movement to market is reported. 


Lost Cabin 
(Fremont County) 


The weather and feed conditions 
since November 1 have been as good 
as I have ever seen. There is a lot 
of good grass on the winter range and 
just enough snow for sheep. Sheep 
should winter in good shape. 

There are no hay sales around here 
as all the stockmen hold all they raise. 
No lambs are being fed in this district. 
Fewer ewe lambs have been kept this 
fall largely because there were fewer 
of them to keep. Our lamb crop was 
smaller on account of feed conditions 
and sore mouths last fall. Just about 
the same, or probably a few less ewes 
are being bred this season. The Taylor 
leases would have cut us down, but the 
dry years had already done so, and 
sheep numbers remain about as they 
were last year. 


The $3 bounty paid last year on 
coyotes has helped as they are less 
humerous. The bounty should be 
continued in 1938. 

The Taylor Grazing Act is O. K. in 
lots of ways, but some big outfits seem 
to get the best of it. 

None of us have been able to get 
away from the banks yet. State school 
land rates are too high now when one 
has to lease all the land he uses. 


Cecil L.Davis 


the names of the various states in Around the 


Range 


Country, are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau and based upon reports and publications 


for the month of November. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and desires communi- 
cations from interested readers in any part of the country 
for this department of the Wool Grower and also invites 
comment and opinions upon questions relating to the 
sheep industry and of importance and significance to 


wool growers. 


Rawlins 
(Carbon County ) 


Recent snows have relieved some- 
what crowded ranges where sheep were 
being kept too long due to water short- 
age. Winter ranges have an exception- 
al growth (November 29). All that 
is needed is a favorable winter. 

Alfalfa hay in the stack can ‘be 
purchased at prices ranging from $6 to 
$9 a ton. No lamb feeding is done in 
this locality. 

Shortage of the lamb crop in 1936 
and severe weather conditions during 
last winter cut our flocks down quite 
a bit and this year the number of ewes 
bred is about 10 per cent short of that 
of 1936. Ewe lambs kept this fall 
for flock replacements fail to equal the 
number of last fall by 15 per cent, due 
mostly to the short lamb crop and the 
fact that good prices drew more 
than the usual number to market. 
Yearling fine wool ewes are selling at 
$8 to $8.50 a head and the crossbreds 
at $8.25 to $8.75. 

The administration of the Taylor 
Grazing Act is viewed with a good deal 
of suspicion; there are too rapid 
changes in rules and regulations by the 
Division of Grazing and local officers 
are failing to take many members of 
advisory boards into their confidence. 
As a result, a feeling of uncertainty 
as to the future has been created. 

Some of the stockmen are returning 
to the banks for their loans, but many 
are continuing with the federal financial 
agencies when sufficient budgets are 
allowed. Lower interest rates are 
attractive. 

Lack of bounty funds and the lower 
price of furs are hindering the fight 


against coyotes and they are increas- 
ing in this district. 


MONTANA 


Mild temperatures were the rule, 
excepting during the third week, which 
was cold and stormy, hampering out- 
side work, and necessitating some live- 
stock feeding over the eastern portion. 
The precipitation was beneficial to 
forage in parts of the central and most 
of the eastern counties; winter wheat 
and rye were also improved locally. 
Much of the range country is still in 
use, and very little livestock feeding 
was reported. Snow prevented injury 
to grains during the near-zero temper- 
ature of the third week. 


Camas 
(Sanders County ) 


We have a good crop of fall grass 
around here (December 1) so probably 
the winter range will also be good. 

Fewer lambs are being fed here this 
year; the highest quotation on alfalfa 
hay in the stack is $7 a ton. 

Some of the ewe bands have been cut 
about one half. The ranges need a rest 
and the banks need the money, From 
$7 to $8 is being paid for yearling 
fine wool ewes and $8.50 for yearling 
crossbreds. Only about half as many 
ewe lambs were retained this fall for 
stock ewes as compared to last year. 


We lease Indian lands or use the 
national forests for grazing and there- 
fore have nothing to do with the Taylor 
Act. 

Most of the stockmen, I believe, will 
not have to borrow as much money as 
in recent past years. 
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There are not enough trappers here 
and there are more coyotes than ever 
before. 

Dan Poloson 


Denton 
(Fergus County ) 


The weather has been favorable for 
livestock since November 1 and there 
is plenty of feed, mostly stubble fields 
(November 29). The winter range will 
be short. Alfalfa hay in the stack is 
selling at $12 a ton. 

Yearling ewes, both fine wools and 
crossbreds, have been moving at $9 a 
head. The breeding bands are about 
the same size as they were last year 
and about the usual number of lambs 
have been kept for replacements. 

Coyotes are on the increase because 
there aren’t enough hunters here. 

I am not in a grazing district, so 
do not know very much about senti- 
ment of stockmen toward the adminis- 
tration of the Taylor Act. 

Matt Reichmuth 


Chester 
(Liberty County) 


While we have had very good 
weather, we are lacking enough snow 
for good fall grazing (December 6). 
The range is very spotted, mostly good 
except in areas where hoppers and 
crickets hit. No alfalfa hay in the 
stack is for sale within 70 miles of this 
district. 

Ud say that there are a third fewer 
ewes bred this fall than in 1936. Poor 
range conditions, especially where hop- 
pers devastated it, have necessitated 
the reduction. About the usual number 
of ewe lambs were retained this fall for 
stock ewes. 

Transactions in yearling ewes have 
been made at $9.50 a head. The price 
is the same for both fine wools and 
crossbreds. 

Since the farmers have been getting 
so much help from the government, 
there has been no need for them to hunt 
and as a result coyote numbers have 
greatly increased during the past three 
years. 

Prescott Company 


IDAHO 


Moderately warm weather prevailed 


through the month, with only one or 
two cold mornings. Light to moderate 


rains occurred over the lower country, 
with snow in the mountains at frequent 
intervals, a slight benefit resulted to 
winter grains, pastures and ranges. As 
a consequence, livestock are nearly all 
in good condition. Farm work is un- 
usually well in hand. 


WASHINGTON 


Mild weather, with temperatures 
above normal, persisted through the 
month. Abundant rains _ occurred 
everywhere, during each week of the 
month, being especially heavy in some 
western counties. Wheat is germinat- 
ing, or growing, nicely, as soil moisture 
in the wheat belt is abundant. A greater 
wheat acreage was seeded than usual. 
Pastures and range are unusually good, 
for this time of year, though some low- 
lands of the west, were temporarily 
flooded, Rains interfered at times 
with late farming operations. Some 
sections are still without their first 
killing frost. 


Asotin 
(Asotin County ) 


Weather and range conditions here 
(November 29) are the best since 1927. 


About the same number of ewes are 
being bred as in 1936, but only 50 per 
cent as many ewe lambs were held back 
this season as a year ago. Prices in 
recent transactions in yearling ewes 
range from $8.50 for fine wools to $9.25 
for crossbreds. 

The Biological Survey work in coyote 
control seems to be effective here, for 
we have fewer coyotes than formerly. 

W. E. Smith 


OREGON 


A considerable amount of mild 
weather was reported, though there 
was some hard freezing over the moun- 
tains and the eastern plateau counties. 
Light to moderate rains over the eastern 
portion, and heavier rains in the west, 
were beneficial to crops and forage 
plants. Livestock are still on pastures. 
except in some western localities, where 
the bottom lands have been flooded. 
Outdoor work generally, and _ the 
handling of livestock especially, were 
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hindered in the wetter counties. Ranges 
and grains have generally shown q 
good growth. Livestock are in very 
good condition. , 


Canyon City 
(Grant County ) 


I have never seen a more perfect 
November,—open, warm, with grass 
from two to six inches high, plenty of 
rain, creeks running more water than 
for 20 years, and less frost than jp 
September. Feed on winter ranges 
should be good and early spring range 
also. Not much sale for alfalfa hay 
yet, but generally it is priced at $8 4 
ton in the stack. 

Lambs are pretty well sold, practical. 
ly none are fed in this section. 

Slightly more ewes are bred than a 
year ago. A number of bands have 
increased their holdings in yearling 
ewes. More ewe lambs were kept this 
fall than in 1936, but a large number 
of old ewes were sold this fall. Eight 
dollars a head has been paid recently 
for yearling ewes of both fine wool 
and crossbred types. 

Coyotes are more in evidence, appar- 


ently, because they are in the meadows § 


after mice, which are more numerous 

Generally speaking, the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act is meeting with favor, but a few 
ranchers have been adversely affected. 

The return of stockmen to the 
regular banks of deposit to secure loans 
has been quite apparent this fall, but 
most of the money, I think, has been 
used for speculation with feeder cattle 
and stock cattle. 

R. E. Brooke 


Wallowa 
(Wallowa County ) 


The weather is fine (December 6); 
warm with plenty of rainfall. The 
grass is the best on fall and winter 
ranges since 1930. Hay is $8 to $9 
ton in the stack and there is enough for 
the winter. All stock are still on the 
range at present. 

Sales of old ewes have reduced the 
number of breeding ewes slightly in 
this section and I do not think quite s0 
many lambs were retained this fall for 
replacements, but the reduction is 4 
small one, if any. Yearling ewes, both 


(Continued on page 41) 
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The Seventy - Seventh 
CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 


ALIFORNIA always has a good 

convention, but the last one, held 
on November 18 and 19, excelled all 
the others. 


Eighty-three per cent of Californ- 
ia’s two-million lamb crop for this year 
is being consumed in the state, and 
the marketing is mainly through a 
large number of concerns located in 
the San Francisco Bay district. Then 
most of the wool is handled by local 
concerns or branches of eastern houses, 
all having headquarters in “the city.” 
So there is no difficulty in getting a 
good turnout, since most California 
auto and railroads lead to San Fran- 
cisco. A goodly number of the “na- 
tive sons” are graduates of Stanford 
or California University, and ad- 
journed from the Friday night banquet 
to warm up for the big annual foot- 
ball game between these two institu- 
tions, played on Saturday. 


Although only a small part of this 
year’s lamb crop was moved at the 
ll-cent (at home) figure paid late 
in the season by eastern packers, all 
except the late sales were made at 
higher net prices than were later paid 
at markets for the shipments from 
other states. Lamb returns together 
with proceeds from early sold wools 
left most growers in fairly good shape, 
except that the unprecedented winter 
of 1936-37, in the Sacramento Valley 
left most concerns in the red for the 
year. Members from the San Joaquin 
Valley reported lambs already arriv- 
ing with good prospects for feed in 
most cases. 

There was real apprehension over 
prices that will be paid for the coming 
crops of lambs and wool. 


The question of New York opera- 
tions in wool top futures was widely 
discussed during the convention. The 


only action taken was to appoint a 
committee to study the matter and re- 
port in January. 

An excellent and _ well-attended 
series of meetings of county and local 
wool growers’ associations were held 
just prior to the convention. These 
meetings served to arouse interest in 
local problems, and in arranging for 
presenting those problems for neces- 
sary action by the state organization. 

Quotas of payments to the state 
association’s budget had been set for 
each of the 50 counties in proportion 
to the number of sheep therein. A 
number of counties raised more than 
their assignment, but others fell short. 
The financial statement submitted to 
the directors showed total collections 
of dues for the year ending October 
31, amounting to $16,867. In addition 
to this, $1700 was raised by special 
subscriptions taken on the floor of the 
convention during the last session. 


A meeting of the directors was held 
in the Secretary’s office on the day 
preceding the convention. At this 
time, several high railroad officials 
appeared to present their case in favor 
of the application of a 15 per cent 
rise in freight rates, which has been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by all carriers and is 
known as Ex Parte 123. The railroad 
officials argued that a higher freight 
revenue industrial 
conditions generally and benefit all 


classes of producers, including lamb 


would improve 


The convention later 
voted in opposition to the proposed 
increase, the resolution stating that 


and wool raisers. 


the existing livestock rates were pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the basis of the rec- 
ord closed in 1928, when sheep and 
wool values were materially higher 
than at present. 


The Convention Sessions 


The opening session on Thursday 
morning was featured by the annual 
address of President Frank C. Clarke. 
This address was distributed in 
printed form and covered in compre- 
hensive fashion numerous angles of 
the sheep industry which are concern- 
ing California producers. In opening, 
Mr. Clarke cited that today’s values 
are shown to be 20 per cent below the 
parity of 1936 prices. Regarding 
the wool market, Mr. Clarke said, “I 
do not want to be placed in a posi- 
tion as being a calamity howler. I 
believe we are going to see a better 
wool market some time next spring 
or summer. I do, however, desire to 
caution growers to take with a grain 
of salt, statements made by those 
‘who have a personal ax to grind.’ 
Don’t forget that if we knew accurate- 
ly the trend and price of wool for 
the next year or two years, we would 
all be millionaires.” 


In discussing the lamb situation, 
the President quoted from a statement 
recently issued by the Department of 


Agriculture: “Consequently, after the 
next two or three years, it is expected 
that prices of lambs will be higher in 
relation to prices of other meat ani- 
mals than they have been this year.” ° 


A strong opposition to any pro- 
cessing or compensatory tax was ex- 
pressed. Also, the President’s address 
combated a movement being made in 
California for the imposition of what 
would in effect be the single tax sys- 
tem. 

Due to industrial and shipping con- 
ditions, the labor situation is frequent- 
ly one of concern for California wool 
growers. Active attempts have recent- 
ly been made to organize other forms 
of agricultural labor, and the Sheep 
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Shearers Union had proposed a sliding 
scale of pay based on wool values 
and requested the association to en- 
dorse the closed shop for shearing 
sheep. No action was taken by the 
convention in this connection. 

The President put the question as 
to the source of additional feed for 
the increasing number of deer, and 
said that “no plan is in effect to re- 
duce overgrazing by deer.” 

Lengthy consideration was given to 
the predatory animal question. It was 
stated that several of the largest 
sheep-raising counties in the state have 
a county bounty system. It ‘was 
estimated that between ten and twelve 
thousand coyotes are taken annually 
in California at a total cost of $175,- 
000. The last state legislature appro- 
priated $50,000 from fish and game 
funds for predatory animal work. The 
following further significant state- 
ments were made during the course of 
Mr. Clarke’s discussion of the pre- 
datory animal question: 

A few years ago it was inferred by one 
group of government hunters and trappers 
that they were the only ones who knew 
how to trap. Later when there was a 
definite increase in the number of predators 
the statement was made that the increase 
was due to the low price of furs so that 
private trappers had stopped trapping. This, 
in itself, indicates the necessity of our fed- 
eral, state and county trappers informing 
livestockmen and others interested as to 
the proper methods of trapping so that as 
many independent trappers (amateurs) may 
become proficient in this necessary work. 

The value of private hunters in catch- 
ing predators cannot be overemphasized. 

Stockmen generally must show a greater 
interest in taking care of their own predator 
problem and seeing to it that their boys 
and employees are trained in predatory ani- 
mal control if we are every going to cope 
with the present situation. .. . 

Now, recently it has come to our atten- 
tion that the division of predator control 
of the Bureau has been changed to-a divi- 
sion of game management. Administrators 
in this division whose former function was 
primarily that of predator control now have 
other duties while predator control, - if 
we are not alert, may become only an in- 
cidental job although the appropriation 
which makes the division possible may have 
been made primarily and only for the work 
of predatory animal control. 

In discussing “our common prob- 
lems,” Mr. W. Hugh Baber, president 
of the California Cattlemen’s Asso- 


feeding 


ciation, and former president of the 
wool growers’ organization, discussed, 
chiefly, packer and marketing matters. 
He voiced strong objections to the 
plan of some California packers in 
large numbers of cattle 
amounting in some cases to 50 or 60 
per cent of the firm’s annual slaugh- 
ter. He also called attention to the 
increasing competition in lamb mar- 
keting caused by the extension of the 
industry in Texas and other areas. He 
suggested that it might be necessary 
in the future to market lambs through 
longer periods. Mr. Baber also 
treated the attitude of packers toward 
their buying operations, saying that 
they were necessarily interested in 
volume. He indicated concurrence 
in the opinion expressed that collusion 
between buying interests may be in 
existence, and also that in some cases, 
there is manipulation of market prices. 

Assigned the subject of “New Sale 
of Wool Agreement,” Professor J. F. 
Wilson of the University staff pre- 
sented a form of wool contract which 
had been approved by an association 
committee. Approval of this pro- 
posed contract was later refused by 
the convention. 

The last California legislature passed 
a law prohibiting the making of tag 
discounts in the purchasing of wools. 
This situation compelled wool buying 
interests to attempt to secure the adop- 
tion of a uniform style of contract 
which would cover the discount ques- 
tion and be within the new law. The 
contract proposed called for the separa- 
tion of tags at the time of shearing. It 
also called for other practices cal- 
culated to improve the put-up of Cali- 
fornia clips. Objection was taken to 
the provision that concerns buying 
wool on mill orders might attempt to 
recover from growers for unsatisfactory 
preparation of wools after the clips 
had been delivered to. eastern mills, 
and after settlement had been made by 
the purchasing agent. This, and other 
controversial questions precipitated a 
long discussion on the last afternoon 
and the final rejection of the plan. It 
now remains for the California wool- 
buying interests to work out the best 
plan possible under the new law for the 
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purchasing of wools without the mak. 
ing of specific tag discounts. 

The session on Friday morning was 
devoted entirely to problems of range 
improvement. Discussion was led by 
Frank Cronemiller of the United States 
Forest Service, who discussed the cor. 
relation of grazing with recreation and 
other forest uses. He stated that at 
present about 4 per cent of the sheep 
permitted on California forests are 
voluntarily withdrawn each year, leay. 
ing sufficient slack for officials to yse 
in making reductions required for the 
accommodation of game animals or 
recreationists. 


Business Sessions 

At the opening of the Friday after. 
noon session, the National Secretary 
discussed matters now concerning 
wool growers of all states. These in- 
clude the Argentine Sanitary Conven- 
tion, the proposed trade agreement 
with Great Britain, the reorganization 
of government departments and the 
possible transfer of the United States 
Forest Service to the Department of 
the Interior, and trading in wool top 
futures. A report was also given of 
the three conferences held during the 
year between representatives of pack- 
ers and the lamb marketing committee 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. Also, the plans and purposes 
of the National Lamb Event were ex- 
plained, and reference made to B. A. | 
Docket 909, which is the complaint 
filed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
against improper practices which, it is 
claimed, exist in the buying of live- 
stock. 

The balance of the final 
was devoted to careful consideration 
of committee reports and resolutions. 

President F. C. Clarke was reelected 
to serve a second year, and L. 4 
Manor was named for a second teri 
as vice president. 

There was lengthy discussion upon 
a resolution which expressed oppo: 
tion to the 70-car bill now pending in 
Congress. The resolution was finally 
tabled, but approval was voted fot 
the McCarran Livestock Theft Bill 
which would make it a federal of 
fense to transport stolen livestock 
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across a state line. 

The Pettengill Bill relating to the 
jong and short-haul clause of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act was favored. 

The convention opposed the plan 
to have a one-house legislature in Cali- 
fornia. The report of the predatory 
animal committee as adopted called 
for larger state appropriations to be 
used in the control of predators. It 
was also voted to ask Congress for 
larger funds to be made available for 
the work of the United States Biologi- 
cal Survey. 

The grazing committee report as 
adopted urged the “continuance and 
extension of the experiments to find 
suitable reseeding grasses to the end 
that the proper varieties of forage 
can be selected for reseeding purposes.” 

It was voted to oppose further ex- 
tension of game reserves for deer. 

It was unanimously voted to op- 
pose the transfer of the present area 
under the jurisdiction of the United 
States Forest Service to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. It was also 
asked that the Department of Agri- 
culture declare a policy of multiple 
ue of the national forests. 

Opposition to the Soil Conservation 
Act was expressed. 

The resolution on tariff as adopted 
said, “We insist that the American 
producer is entitled to the American 
markets, and that any tariff laws, 
duties, agreements, or reciprocal ar- 
rangements or other devices by what- 
soever name, which deprive him of 
the home market, will bring hardship, 
suffering and national economic 
disaster.” Opposition was voted to 
the levying of any processing or ex- 
tise tax on livestock or its products. 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board was urged to make a special 
effort to increase lamb consumption 
in areas of low consumption. 

On the labor question, it was voted 
that if there is to be further federal 
or state legislation regarding labor 
standards, agricultural labor be exempt- 
ed and considered to mean all persons 
engaged in the production of agricul- 
tural articles, including any service in 


Preparation for and delivery to the 
market, 


The National Debt 


By S. W. McClure 


O much propaganda is_ passed 
around regarding payment of the 
national debt that a few figures show- 
ing what is involved may not be use- 
less. By the national debt, I refer 
to the money owed by the govern- 
ment of these United States. 

The first report on the national 
debt was made in 1791. At that time 
the total government debt was $75,- 
463,000. This was largely the debt of 
the states which the federal government 
assumed when the states agreed to 
come into the Union. The least ever 
owed by the federal government was 
$37,000 in 1835. The Civil War great- 
ly inereased the national debt but 
the printing press was used to hold 
it down. In 1913 just before we en- 
tered the World War, our total na- 
tional debt was $1,193,000,000. This 
was a relatively small debt, partly oc- 
casioned by the expense of digging 
the Panama Canal. No serious ef- 
fort was made to pay it as it formed 
a convenient basis for investment of 
the capital stock of our national banks. 
From the beginning of the war until 
1921, our debt increased for a little 
over one billion dollars to nearly 26 
billion dollars. That was the peak of 
our debt. No nation had ever owed 
such a debt except Great Britain. Of 
this debt, $10,102,000,000 represented 
loans to the Allies and to this should 
be added the interest we actually paid 
on such loans. No effort was made 
to pay a dollar of our national debt 
until President Harding came into 
office in 1921. He appointed as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Andrew Mel- 
lon of Pittsburgh, a very keen and 
wealthy citizen. He brought to the 
government his great knowledge of 
financial affairs and started out to 
handle our federal finances as though 
they were his own personal affair. The 
result was that during the ten years 
that followed, Andrew Mellon paid 
off approximately 10 billion of the 
public debt. On June 30, 1930, the 
total debt of the United States was 
$16,182,000,000. The American peo- 


ple should always feel kindly toward 
Mr. Mellon, for had he not reduced 
the national debt during his time, it 
would have been impossible for the 
country to spend the huge sum it has 
squandered in the past four years. 

Starting with a national debt of a 
little more than 16 billions on Jan- 
uary 1, 1931, our debt has grown un- 
til on November 1, 1937, it reached 
the staggering total of 37-billion dol- 
lars, an increase of more than 20 bil- 
lion dollars in six years and it is still 
increasing. Up to now no thought has 
been given to paying this debt, indeed 
we have not as yet been able to bal- 
ance the national budget and I doubt 
if that is possible under the present 
regime. On July 1, the President pre- 
dicted a deficit for this fiscal year of 
400 million. Later on he predicted 
the deficit would reach 675 million. Al- 
ready the deficit on November 1, is 
627 million and eight months of the 
year is still to pass. It is probable 
that the deficit for this year will not 
be less than one and one-half billion. 
Instead of paying the national debt, 
it is more than probable that by the 
end of this administration our debt 
will have reached the unpayable figure 
of 40 billions. 


It may be argued that because Sec- 
retary Mellon paid off 10 billions of 
the debt in ten years that we can now 
do likewise. But conditions are so 
entirely different now that seems im- 
possible. From 1922 to 1930 the 
total cost of the federal government 
did not exceed $3,900,000,000,. and 
during most years was around three 
and one-half billions. Last year the 
total cost of government was seven 
and three-fourth billions, or more than 
four billions greater than in Mellon’s 
days. To pay one billion a year on 
the public debt, we would now need 
to raise by taxation eight and three- 
fourths billions a year, or five and a 
quarter billion more than we raised 
from 1920 to 1930. To put it an- 
other way, in order to pay off one 
billion per year, the federal govern- 
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ment would need to raise by taxes 
two and one-half billions more than 
it raised last year. This is out of the 
question, as it is doubtful if present 
taxes can be continued at existing rates. 
The only way to increase taxes is 
to tax every one with an income of 
$1000 or more and eliminate many 
exemptions. When that is done an- 
other political party will come into 
power. It may be argued that there 
is some recovery from some of the 
existing public debt. This is to be 
doubted. The truth is that whatever 
recovery may be made will be more 
than offset by losses on guaranteed 
loans, which are not included in the 
37 billions of debt. In addition to 
this, the vast public works program 
that has been carried out will, if kept 
alive, entail an ever increasing expense. 
It is doubtful if these self-liquidating 
projects will ever liquidate anything 
except the taxpayers’ money. 


Of course, under the social security 
law, some 30 million workers will soon 
be paying three per cent of their wages 
into the treasury and a like amount 
must be donated by their employers. 
This will raise a huge sum of money 
belonging to the workers, which can 
be invested in government bonds. This 
will prolong the agony for many years. 
But when the time comes for the 
worker to draw his pension, he will 
be told his money was invested in 
government bonds which happen to 
be worth only 25 cents on the dol- 
lar. 





The Chef Says— 

When husband comes from work 
at night, 

All out-of-sorts, not feeling right, 

The kind of meal his wife pre- 
pares 

May help him to forget his cares. 

Just serve him lamb—a tasty stew, 

And he’ll forget that he was blue. 








LAMB broth a tasty soup for 
lunch or dinner. 
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Traffic and Transportation 
By Charles E. Blaine, Traffic Counsel 


Freight Rate Increases Approved 


HE Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on October 19, 1937, Com- 
missioner Aitchison dissenting in part, 
authorized the railroads to increase the 


rates on individual commodities as 


follows: 


Bituminous Coal and Coke, amounts 
ranging from 3 cents to 15 cents a net 
ton in the Western District, and from 3 
cents to 10 cents a net ton in other dis- 
tricts; 

Lignite Coal, amounts ranging from 2 
cents to 8 cents a net ton; 

Iron and Steel and Related Articles (ex- 
cept scrap iron and steel in the Western 
District), 10 per cent, maximum 1 cent 
per hundred pounds; 

Scrap Iron and Steel in the Western Dis- 
trict, and between that district and others, 
20 per cent, maximum 2 cents per hundred 
pounds; 

Iron Ore, 5 cents a net ton, or 6 cents a 
gross ton; 

Cement, Lime, Plaster, Mortar, and Gyp- 
sum, 1 cent per hundred pounds; 


Petroleum and its Products, except in 
southern territory, also lubricating oils and 
greases, asphalt, pitch, and tar, 1 cent a 
hundred pounds. 


The increased rates authorized on 
bituminous coal were approved only 
for application to December 31, 1938. 

It is estimated that the increases, 
which became effective November 15, 
1937, will add approximately $47,500,- 
000 a year to the revenues of the Class 
I railroads, based on the 1936 tonnage. 

The increases above authorized are 
the result of a petition filed with the 
Commission on October 23, 1936, by 
the railroads of the nation seeking 
increases in the rates on practically all 
commodities except agricultural prod- 
ucts, livestock, and rates which have 
been reduced to meet competition of 
other media of transportation. The 
report of the Commission above refer- 
red to is restricted to what are common- 
ly known as the heavy basic com- 
modities. It is expected that further 
reports respecting the other com- 
modities therein involved will follow. 


Further Increases Sought By 
Railroads 


Class I railroads on November 5. 
and the short-line railroads a few 
days later, filed petitions with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ask. 
ing for an increase of 15 per cent 
(except as hereinafter stated) in 4] 
freight rates, fares, and charges, such 
increases to be in addition to those 
authorized in Ex Parte 115 which be. 
came effective November 15, 1937, 

The railroads state that the increased 
rates sought are essential because oj 
the increased cost of materials, supplies 
and labor, 

Some exceptions to the general rise 
of 15 per cent are proposed by carriers, 
relating to coal, lumber, sugar and 
fruits and vegetables. 

The Commission on November 3 
instituted Ex Parte 123, (15 Per cent 
Increase, 1937) responsive to the 
petitions of the railroads. Hearing is 
now assigned for Washington, D. C. 
beginning November 29, 1937. 

The increase of 15 per cent sought 
on edible livestock will, if granted, be 
equivalent to $8,793,749 per annum for 
the United States as a whole, based 
upon the revenue paid thereon during 
1936, of which amount $6,134,926 will 
accrue on traffic originating in the 
Western District. 

The American National Live Stock 
Association, National Wool Growers 
Association, Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association, Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association, 
Highland-Hereford Breeders Associa- 
tion, Live Stock Traffic Association, 
and the National Live Stock Marketing 
Association filed with the Commission 
motion to dismiss immediately the peti- 
tions of the railroads for authority (0 
increase their rates, fares, and charges 
so far as they relate to livestock. 

The livestock organizations named 
further asked that if their motion 
dismiss was not granted, the Commis- 
sion assign further hearing at some cel 
tral point in the western livestock pro 
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ducing territory, such as Denver or 
salt Lake City, so as to afford the live- 
stock producers ample opportunity to 
present evidence in opposition to the 
increases, Or any portion thereof, on 
livestock. 

The American Trucking Association, 
Inc., has intervened in this proceeding, 
tating that the motor carriers of the 
mation are in need of increased rev- 
enue. Therefore, it is anticipated that 
if the Commission approves increases 
for the rail lines, the motor carriers will 
make similar increases in their rates. 


Cost Finding in Transportation 
Service 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in its order of November 8, 1937, 
inaugurated a proceeding designated as 
Ex Parte No. 122, on its own motion, 
concerning cost finding in transporta- 
tion service, with a view to determining 
whether the Commission shall require 
the railroads or any common and con- 
tract motor carriers, or other common 
carriers, subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, to file special or annual 
reports for cost finding purposes in ac- 
cordance with the plan recommended 
by the Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation. 

The Commission states that the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League has 
requested it to give consideration to 
the report of the Federal Coordinator 
of June, 1936, in this respect. More- 
over, that the Commission has before 
it proceedings in which the parties are 
endeavoring to determine the cost of 
tailway, highway, and water transpor- 
lation. Furthermore, that the Railroad 
Commission of Texas has asked for 
cooperation of the Commission in the 
development of cost finding methods 
or transportation by pipeline, and in 
addition that in cases before the Com- 
mission parties are presenting evidence 
a to transportation costs. 

The American National Live Stock 
Association has, in resolutions adopted 
lM recent years, urged that the Com- 
mission give force and effect to the 
teport of the Federal Coordinator as to 
tallroads and develop like systems of 
‘ost finding for other media of trans- 
portation to the end that the rates, 


fares, and charges of the various trans- 
portation agencies may be grounded 
upon the sound economic principle of 
the cost of performing the service, plus 
a reasonable profit, and thereby secure 
coordination in fact of such agencies 
to the end that the public will be as- 
sured of the maximum service at a 
minimum cost. 
Stocker and Feeder Catile Rates 
Briefs, in I. & S. No. 4385 wherein 
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the rates on stocker and feeder cattle 
of the dairy breeds are involved, were 
filed by the railroads and the national 
livestock organizations and _ various 
western state commissions with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on No- 
vember 26, 1937. The matter is as- 
signed for oral argument before Divi- 
sion 3 of the Commission on December 
10 at Washington, D. C. 





Bed Ground Shelter 

















An inexpensive bed ground shelter designed by Kleber H. Hadsell 
of Rawlins, Wyoming. 


_ being the time of year for 

sheepmen to look for bed grounds, 
it might be in order to bring an inex- 
pensive shelter to the attention of Wool 
Grower readers. 

This shelter is made of 12-foot 
board panels (15 feet protects a large 
bunch of sheep, 2500 to 3000 head). 
Four feet is found to be a convenient 
and practical height. Every second 
panel is constructed with a triangular 
folding leg on each end which allows 
the panel to slant 45 degrees. The 
other panels require no legs as they 
rest upon the panels that do have them. 
The shelter is set up on bare ground, 
if possible in the form of an arc, with 
the panel dipping to the wind. 

Sometimes a bed ground shelter of 
this kind is set up for a southwest 


storm and the wind will change to the 
northeast. Then the shelter will be 
blown over, but each panel can be 
turned over one more turn and again 
set up with the slant dipping to the 
wind, and the sheep will move into 
the new sheltered area. In big storms 
these shelters sometimes become snow- 
ed in and have been tipped over and 
reset a number of times, each time 
leaving snow banks behind to catch 
more snow. 

These panels make a good shelter 
and are inexpensive. They can be made 
quickly and taken on a truck, wagon or 
sled to the location desired. One-inch 
lumber should be used to avoid too high 
piling in transportation. 

Kleber H. Hadsell 
Rawlins, Wyoming 





SELLING WOOL 


by Quction 


By James M. Coon, 


Agricultural Economist, Cooperative Division, 
Farm Credit Administration 


HE advisability of wool growers 

venturing into the auction methods 
of selling their wool has precipitated 
a great deal of discussion, both for 
and against, in recent years among 
various groups. 

The auction method of selling wool is 
not new. Australia has followed the 
system for many years, and probably 
the bulk of the wool clip of the world 
s sold to the mill consumer in this 
nanner. However, in this country we 
nave followed the private method of 
sale for the disposal of the greater 
part of our wools. 


Not New in This Country 


For a number of years auctions 
have been held at various points in 
Idaho, Oregon, Utah, and other states. 
Since 1934 a wool auction has been 
held each year in Ogden, Utah. In 
1936 auctions were held in Colorado 
and Wyoming. Most of these sales, 
however, have been on a comparative- 
ly small scale, usually a few large 
clips or several clips from a limited 
area. One large western clip has been 
sold in this manner at Portland, 
Oregon, intermittently for 15 years 
or longer. With few exceptions, the 
auctions heretofore have been con- 
trolled by private interests or a few 
individuals with large clips. 

Those in favor of auctions believe 
that, if properly handled, the wool 
clip of this country can be offered 
at a series of auctions in an orderly 
manner throughout the selling season, 
and that manufacturers would buy 
their needs in a more orderly manner 


rather than try to guess a low point 


where they might load up with a 
large quantity of wool and then cease 
buying until they felt another low 
swing in the market was at hand. 

Those opposed to the auction 
method of sale take the view that 
manufacturers would not want their 
competitors to know their business. 
Others, however, point out that the 
weakness of this argument lies in the 
fact that it is a practice at the present 
time in the trade for certain manu- 
facturers to purchase wools through 
brokers, the actual purchasers not be- 
ing made public. At the auctions a 
good deal of the wool would continue 
to be purchased through brokers 
rather than by the manufacturers, they 
believe, and thus trade secrets, if any, 
would not be revealed. 


Clips Are Too Small 


Another argument presented against 
auctions is that most clips in this 
country are too small and there is 
too much of a variation in grade and 
quality. It is agreed that clips are 
small and grades and qualities in each 
clip are numerous; however, it is 
pointed out that by grading and class- 
ifying and commingling of lots, sizable 
lines can be offered. Also the co- 
operative sells small lots in com- 
mingled lines at the present time aad 
the grower benefits greatly by the 
operation. The system would not be 


an innovation. It is a practice now 
followed by any house selling a fair 
quantity of wool. 

Some have declared that the gov- 


ernment wool auctions at the close of 
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the war were not a success and growers 
should heed that experience. Others 
are of the opinion that the records show 
from the standpoint of the grower, 
that the government auctions were yp. 
questionably a decided success as they 
kept prices from plummeting to ruinous 
levels. They point out that in excess 
of 500,000,000 pounds of wool was 
offered at these government auctions 
and growers were saved millions of dol- 
lars by the fact that this surplus was 
offered and sold in an orderly man. 
ner; also that the records show that 
near the conclusion of the sales the 
government had recovered 92 per cent 
of its total outlay on wool purchases, 
This is used as proof that the handling 
of the auctions was an excellent piece 
of work, as many of the wools were 
purchased at very high figures. Many 
observers believe that if the plan 
worked so satisfactorily with a surplus, 
it should work even better with the 
normal clip. 


Those opposed to wool auctions 
refer to certain attempts made at sell- 
ing wool by this method in New York 
City some 30 or 40 years ago. Al- 
though reliable information on these 
attempts is very difficult to obtain, 
those who have studied the attempts 
believe that the reason for failure of 
the New York auctions was not be- 
cause of the system but because a 
few individuals were operating the 
auctions for private gain and not for 
the good of the industry. In any 
event, many believe that conditions 
have changed and that the results 
obtained 30 or 40 years ago are no 
criterion as to what might be accom- 
plished at the present time. 


Hope To Cut the “Spread” 


Growers favorable to the auction 
method of sale claim that one of the 
principal results they hope to accom- 
plish in the establishment of auctions 
is to eliminate some of the spread 
between what the producer receives 
and what the manufacturer pays for 
wool. Under this system it is pretty 
generally believed the bulk of the 
wool would be purchased from the 


grower by manufacturers rather than 
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by speculators. They also think it 
would do away with the huge profits 
sometimes made in the buying, selling, 
and handling of wool. Many believe 
the system would replace the specula- 
tors with brokers who would operate 
on a standard commission. 

One strong argument presented by 
some growers who have been desirous 
of learning how their wools are handled 
in Boston is that auctions will, for 
the first time, disclose to the public 
actual handling charges, gains or losses 
in weight, and the basis on which 
wool is sold. They realize that nearly 
all transactions are kept from them 
under present conditions. As wool is 
now sold, many growers feel that 
they receive inadequate information 
as to the mill purchaser, the sale price, 
shrinkage, and other conditions sur- 
rounding the sale of their wool. Under 
the auction system gains or losses in 
weighing, storage and handling charges, 
purchase price, and per cent of shrink 
would become public information and 
less subject to manipulation and mis- 
representation. It is also believed 
that public auctions will bring the pro- 
ducer and the manufacturer closer. to- 
gether, which growers feel is very de- 
sirable, 

How manufacturers would react to 


auctions, of course, is not known, but 








Wool buyers from many lands awaiting the opening of an Australian 
wool auction sale. 


it is believed in.some quarters that 
eventually they would buy their wools 
with greater ease, and less fear of .mar- 
ket manipulations, where prices might 
drop from under them or skyrocket 
within a few days. It is stated that 
the dealers would know that. manu- 
facturers would pay no more money 
for wool than the last auction figure. 
On the other hand, holders would not 
sell under the last auction figure un- 


til the next auction established a new 


base. Competition between manu- 
facturers would be centered in pro- 
duction efficiency of the finished 


product rather than in the procure- 
ment of the raw material. Raw ma- 
terial costs would be equalized between 
manufacturers. 


Prices Public 


Leading growers who have been 
advocating auctions believe that if 
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Sample bales open for inspection by buyers in advance of an Australian auction. 
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wools are put up in an attractive man- 
ner and offered in classified lots, the 
manufacturers would be glad to go 
along with the system. In the auction 
system prices would be public infor- 
mation and many growers and con- 
sumers alike believe that this method 
of selling would take a good deal of 
the guesswork out of marketing wool 
and would lessen wide fluctuations in 
wool prices which have bewildered 
growers year after year. 

Many of the growers interested in 
trying out the auction method of mar- 
keting have indicated their interest 
in a plan to hold auctions in eastern 
market centers rather than at coun- 
try points. The principal opposition 
to country auctions appears to be that 
they are too far from market centers 
and do not attract the number of 
mill buyers that they should. It is 
contended that manufacturers are not 
going to send representatives 2,000 to 
3,000 miles to bid on wool, with no 
definite assurance that they will be 
able to make purchases. It is also 
contended that in making actual de- 
liveries to eastern points, the element 
of time is also against country auctions, 
especially since many manufacturers 
often demand spot wools at Boston. 

On the other hand, it is argued 
that growers derive a good bit of 
satisfaction out of having their wool 
warehoused locally where they can 
see it in storage at any time and 
see it sold. Whether the system works 
out to the advantage of the grower 
is a question; however, it does allow 
the grower complete control over his 
clip until it is sold. Some growers 
feel that when their wool goes to east- 
ern market centers for sale their con- 
trol over their clips is lost, 

If auctions are to be attempted in 
the East, Boston probably would be 
the logical location, as this point is 
generally recognized as the center of 
the wool industry in the United States. 
It is estimated that 80 per cent of 


the nation’s clip is consumed within 
a radius of 400 miles of Boston. 
The foregoing indicates that opinion 
seems to be definitely divided in re- 
gard to attempting auctions. For the 


most part, it seems that those in favor 
are western growers, and those against 
it, eastern interests. 


Co-op Trial Favored 


Some growers take the view that 
the very fact that dealers oppose the 
auction system is the one reason that 
growers should attempt it. However, 
it seems more reasonable to weigh all 
arguments for and against the system 
carefully, then if it seems feasible, 
to start in a modest way. It does seem 
logical, however, if the method is to 
be tried in this country that all grow- 
ers’ cooperatives should make the at- 
tempt rather than individuals for 
private gain. Only through their own 
organization will growers learn the 
true merits of the auction system; or, 
on the other hand, if the plan is a 
failure, it is only through their own 
organization that they will be able to 
know the reasons for failure. 

Any objections to the plan on the 
basis it would interfere with the co- 
operative method of marketing would 
seem to have little support. Coopera- 
tive accumulations, either graded or 
original bag, could be offered through 
auctions the same way that the same 
accumulations are offered to individual 
buyers under their present system of 
selling. In the auction, wool will be 
offered to all the prospective buyers 
through a series of auction sales, rather 
than offered every sales day to in- 
dividual buyers until all sold. In either 
case, manufacturers have the oppor- 
tunity to purchase their needs in an 
orderly manner. As probably most 
of the wools of the world leave the 
growers’ hands by way of the auction 
method, it is reason enough for Ameri- 
can wool growers to wonder why the 
system would not be successful in this 
country. Australia, producing over a 
billion pounds of wool, markets proba- 
bly 95 per cent of the clip through 
grower-controlled auctions. Many ob- 
servers believe it is well worth the at- 
tempt in this country by the growers 
through their own cooperatives. 


The National Wool Grower 


Football Fabrics 


Woo steps into the football sta. 
dium this fall with a wide vari. 
ety of fleeces, tweeds, flannels and thin 
dress woolens. Commenting on this 
lively, timely, promotional approach to 
a market in which wool is a fashion 
leader, Associated Wool Industries calls 
attention to the fact that all sections 
of the country in which national foot. 
ball games are the focal point of fall 
sports and social events are represent. 
ed. Enthusiastically sponsored by 
leading garment manufacturers are 
brilliant fleeces in Yale blue, Fordham 
maroon, Purdue gold, Cornell red, Le. 
high brown, Notre Dame green, North. 
western purple, Dartmouth green, Har. 
vard crimson, Annapolis blue, West 
Point gold and Pennsylvania red. 
Important in this range are the Shag, 
a long-haired fleece with sparkle 
achieved through generous use of mo- 
hair, kid mohair, camel or llama blen¢- 
ed with fine quality wools, and a lux- 
urious high pile fleece with a soft. 
warm texture which is also popular in 
camel or vicuna. Tweed coatings and 
suitings in a variety of patterns and 
weights are shown in Pigskin tan, Bowl 
green, Stadium brown, Grid-Iron blue, 
Pennant red, Varsity rust, Bryn Mawr 
yellow and Barnard blue. Brilliant 
and rich in color tones, these fabrics 


are featured in both monotones and 
mixtures. Rugged and sporting in ap- 
pearance, the majority of textures are 
rough and often decorated with kemp 
or flecked with bright contrasting 
colors, 

Fine sturdy Shetland tweeds, sheer- 
dress woolens, thin hard twisted wor- 
steds and wool flannels are also out- 
standing fashion leaders for the big 
games. The beauty and diversity of 
the new football woolens and worsted: 
have, in fact, created a new fashion 
trend—accent on college and univer- 
sity fashions has been transferred from 
accessories to the costume itelf, with 
excellent advertising, promotion and 


selling possibilities. 
—A. W. I. 
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Jha Federal 


Trade Commission 


HERE is little noise from a 

smoothly running machine, and 
that is the reason why the Federal 
Trade Commission and its work are 
so little known by the general public, 
for certainly no single government 
agency renders a greater service to the 
people. It is the foremost protector of 
the people against fraud. 

Such service was not the motive be- 
hind its creation, but comes about 
rather as an indirect result of its pri- 
mary function. The Federal Trade 
Commission was created by an act of 
Congress in 1914, with the power to 
prevent “persons, partnerships, or cor- 
porations, except banks or common car- 
tiers subject to the Acts to regulate 
commerce, from using unfair methods 
of competition in commerce,” which 
methods the same act declared to be 
unlawful. As all false and misleading 
statements made in advertising a com- 
modity are held to be unfair methods 
of competition, the commission has in- 
evitably assumed or had thrust upon it 
the role of protector of the people 
against fraud. 

While the censorship of advertising 
is left in the hands of reputable mag- 
azines, it is up to the commission to 
look over the vast amount of copy that 
appears in the balance of the periodi- 
cals. Last year, it is reported, some 
400,000 ads were read, of which 5 per 
cent, appearing to be false, required 
more detailed study. 

When an advertisement is found by 
the commission to be false or mislead- 


| ing, the advertiser is notified and in 


most instances “stipulates” to cease 
and desist. The volume of this work 
varies, In June of this year, for in- 
stance, 142 such stipulations were 
announced by the commission, while 


} 0 were published for July. A few of 
the cases covered by these stipulations 
)4te indicative of the ground covered: 


Samuel A. Roth & Co., Cleveland; wear- 


ping apparel. 


U.S. Drug & Sales Co., Denver; Special 
Vitality Tablets, a gland treatment. 


Little & Co., Chicago; garlic and parsley 
tablets, for intestinal, kidney, liver, and 
skin disorders. 

Cape Cod Cleaner, Brockton, Mass.; Cape 
Cod Cleaner, cleaning device. 

Navello System, Chicago; correspondence 
course of instruction in singing and croon- 
ing. 

lide Brothers and Adler-Rochester, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y.; ready-to-wear suits for 
men and boys. 

Van Raalte Co., Inc., New York City; 
women’s clothing. 

If the offending party refuses to 
stipulate, the commission proceeds 
along formal lines, issuing a complaint, 
holding a hearing, and making a deci- 
sion on the evidence at hand. If the 
defendant wishes, he may carry his 
case on to the cricuit court of appeals 
for further review. Also the commis- 
sion has recourse to the same court 
upon failure of an offending party to 
comply with the commission’s orders. 
However, this is not often necessary, 
which is a tribute in itself to the com- 
mission’s efficiency. 

Similar procedure to that outlined 
above is followed when the application 
for a complaint originates with a busi- 
ness competitor of the advertiser. 

While the details of the case covered 
in the stipulation listed above as Levy 
Brothers and Adler-Rcohester, Inc., 
ready-to-wear suits for men and boys, 
are not known, there have been cases 
before the commission in which ready- 
to-wear concerns have been brought to 
task for representing that the garments 
they handled were made of all wool 
and many of them in which suits were 
sold as custom-made when in fact they 
were of the “mass production” kind. 

If Congress passes the fabric label- 
ing bill, which is sponsored by the 
National Wool Growers Association 
and has the support of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers 
and other agencies, the commission will 
then have real opportunity to prevent 
misrepresentation in the sale of woolen 
garments and fabrics. At the present 
time, it is handicapped in this connec- 
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tion on account of the difficulty in 
obtaining proof of misleading state- 
ments, as garments carry no labels and 
while verbal representations may be 
made as to their wool content, if is 
practically impossible to have such 
statements put into written form. 

In the pursuance of its direct duties, 
the Federal Trade Commission regu- 
lates trade practices, and the fact again 
that little publicity arises from this 
phase of its work is a testimony of its 
efficiency. The layman probably 
thinks that such regulation is only an 
occasional affair, but the commission's 
schedule for July, as an example, in 
this connection included the promulga- 
tion of trade practice conference rules 
for the concrete burial vault manufac- 
turing industry, the holding of a gen- 
eral trade practice conference for the 
rayon and silk dyeing, printing and 
finishing industry, the granting of au- 
thority to hold a general trade practice 
conference for the popular music pub- 
lishing industry, and preliminary action 
on the proposed trade practice rules 
for the popular priced dress manufac- 
turing industry. The commission also 
received applications during that month 
for its consideration and approval of 
trade practice rules for the wholesale 
stationery industry and infants’ and 
childrens’ knitted outerwear industry. 

The Federal Trade Commission also 
has jurisdiction to enforce compliance 
with the anti-trust laws and to promote 
export trade and prevent unfair com- 
petition in export trade. It likewise 
makes surveys and conducts investiga- 
tions upon request of the President or 
of Congress when both houses concur 
in the request. As an outcome of such 
an investigation the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act was enacted in 1921, and 
the Robinson-Patman Act of last year 
was based on the survey of the chain 
stores made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Recently, stockmen’s attention has 
been brought to the Federal Trade 
Commission in connection with S. 
1351, a bill introduced by Senator 
Walsh at the last session of Congress, 
which proposes the transfer to the com- 
mission from the Department of Agri- 
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wools are put up in an attractive man- 
ner and offered in classified lots, the 
manufacturers would be glad to go 
along with the system. In the auction 
system prices would be public infor- 
mation and many growers and con- 
sumers alike believe that this method 
of selling would take a good deal of 
the guesswork out of marketing wool 
and would lessen wide fluctuations in 
wool prices which have bewildered 
growers year after year. 

‘Many of the growers interested in 
trying out the auction method of mar- 
keting have indicated their interest 
in a plan to hold auctions in eastern 
market centers rather than at coun- 
try points. The principal opposition 
to country auctions appears to be that 
they are too far from market centers 
and do not attract the number of 
mill buyers that they should. It is 
contended that manufacturers are not 
going to send representatives 2,000 to 
3,000 miles to bid on wool, with no 
definite assurance that they will be 
able to make purchases. It is also 
contended that in making actual de- 
liveries to eastern points, the element 
of time is also against country auctions, 
especially since many manufacturers 
often demand spot wools at Boston. 

On the other hand, it is argued 
that growers derive a good bit of 
satisfaction out of having their wool 
warehoused locally where they can 
see it in storage at any time and 
see it sold. Whether the system works 
out to the advantage of the grower 
is a question; however, it does allow 
the grower complete control over his 
clip until it is sold. Some growers 
feel that when their wool goes to east- 
ern market centers for sale their con- 
trol over their clips is lost, 

If auctions are to be attempted in 
the East, Boston probably would be 
the logical location, as this point is 
generally recognized as the center of 
the wool industry in the United States. 
It is estimated that 80 per cent of 


the nation’s clip is consumed within 
a radius of 400 miles of Boston. 
The foregoing indicates that opinion 
seems to be definitely divided in re- 
gard to attempting auctions. For the 






most part, it seems that those in favor 
are western growers, and those against 
it, eastern interests. 


Co-op Trial Favored 


Some growers take the view that 
the very fact that dealers oppose the 
auction system is the one reason that 
growers should attempt it. However, 
it seems more reasonable to weigh all 
arguments for and against the system 
carefully, then if it seems feasible, 
to start in a modest way. It does seem 
logical, however, if the method is to 
be tried in this country that all grow- 
ers’ cooperatives should make the at- 
tempt rather than individuals for 
private gain. Only through their own 
organization will growers learn the 
true merits of the auction system; or, 
on the other hand, if the plan is a 
failure, it is only through their own 
organization that they will be able to 
know the reasons for failure. 

Any objections to the plan on the 
basis it would interfere with the co- 
operative method of marketing would 
seem to have little support. Coopera- 
tive accumulations, either graded or 
original bag, could be offered through 
auctions the same way that the same 
accumulations are offered to individual 
buyers under their present system of 
selling. In the auction, wool will be 
offered to all the prospective buyers 
through a series of auction sales, rather 
than offered every sales day to in- 
dividual buyers until all sold. In either 
case, manufacturers have the oppor- 
tunity to purchase their needs in an 
orderly manner. As probably most 
of the wools of the world leave the 
growers’ hands by way of the auction 
method, it is reason enough for Ameri- 
can wool growers to wonder why the 
system would not be successful in this 
country. Australia, producing over a 
billion pounds of wool, markets proba- 
bly 95 per cent of the clip through 
grower-controlled auctions. Many ob- 
servers believe it is well worth the at- 
tempt in this country by the growers 
through their own cooperatives. 


The National Wool Grower 


Football Fabrics 


wo steps into the football sta. 
dium this fall with a wide vari. 
ety of fleeces, tweeds, flannels and thin 
dress woolens. Commenting on this 
lively, timely, promotional approach to 
a market in which wool is a fashion 
leader, Associated Wool Industries calls 
attention to the fact that all sections 
of the country in which national foot- 
ball games are the focal point of fall 
sports and social events are represent- 
ed. Enthusiastically sponsored by 
leading garment manufacturers are 
brilliant fleeces in Yale blue, Fordham 
maroon, Purdue gold, Cornell red, Le- 
high brown, Notre Dame green, North- 
western purple, Dartmouth green, Har- 
vard crimson, Annapolis blue, West 
Point gold and Pennsylvania red. 
Important in this range are the Shag, 
a long-haired fleece with sparkle 
achieved through generous use of mo- 
hair, kid mohair, camel or llama blend- 
ed with fine quality wools, and a lux- 
urious high pile fleece with a soft. 
warm texture which is also popular in 
camel or vicuna. Tweed coatings and 
suitings in a variety of patterns and 
weights are shown in Pigskin tan, Bowl 
green, Stadium brown, Grid-Iron blue, 
Pennant red, Varsity rust, Bryn Mawr 
yellow and Barnard blue. Brilliant 
and rich in color tones, these fabrics 


are featured in both monotones and 
mixtures. Rugged and sporting in ap- 
pearance, the majority of textures are 
rough and often decorated with kemp 
or flecked with bright contrasting 
colors, 

Fine sturdy Shetland tweeds, sheer- 
dress woolens, thin hard twisted wor- 
steds and wool flannels are also out- 
standing fashion leaders for the big 
games. The beanty and diversity of 
the new football woolens and worsteds 
have, in fact, created a new fashion 
trend—accent on college and univet- 


sity fashions has been transferred from | 
accessories to the costume itelf, with | 
excellent advertising, promotion nd | 


selling possibilities. 
—A. W. I. 
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Tho Federal 


Trade Commission 


HERE is little noise from a 

smoothly running machine, and 
that is the reason why the Federal 
Trade Commission and its work are 
so little known by the general public, 
for certainly no single government 
agency renders a greater service to the 
people. It is the foremost protector of 
the people against fraud. 

Such service was not the motive be- 
hind its creation, but comes about 
rather as an indirect result of its pri- 
mary function. The Federal Trade 
Commission was created by an act of 
Congress in 1914, with the power to 
prevent “persons, partnerships, or cor- 
porations, except banks or common Car- 
riers subject to the Acts to regulate 
commerce, from using unfair methods 
of competition in commerce,” which 
methods the same act declared to be 
unlawful. As all false and misleading 
statements made in advertising a com- 
modity are held to be unfair methods 
of competition, the commission has in- 
evitably assumed or had thrust upon it 
the role of protector of the people 
against fraud. 

While the censorship of advertising 
is left in the hands of reputable mag- 
azines, it is up to the commission to 
look over the vast amount of copy that 
appears in the balance of the periodi- 
cals. Last year, it is reported, some 
400,000 ads were read, of which 5 per 
cent, appearing to be false, required 
more detailed study. 

When an advertisement is found by 
the commission to be false or mislead- 
ing, the advertiser is notified and in 


) most instances “stipulates” to cease 


/and desist. The volume of this work 
varies. In June of this year, for in- 
stance, 142 such stipulations were 


)@nnounced by the commission, while 


60 were published for July. A few of 
the cases covered by these stipulations 


p*re indicative of the ground covered: 


Samuel A. Roth & Co., Cleveland; wear- 


ng apparel. 


U. S. Drug & Sales Co., Denver; Special 


® Vitality Tablets, a gland treatment. 





Little & Co., Chicago; garlic and parsley 
tablets, for intestinal, kidney, liver, and 
skin disorders. 

Cape Cod Cleaner, Brockton, Mass.; Cape 
Cod Cleaner, cleaning device. 

Navello System, Chicago; correspondence 
course of instruction in singing and croon- 
ing. 

‘a Brothers and Adler-Rochester, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y.; ready-to-wear suits for 
men and boys. 

Van Raalte Co., Inc., New York City; 
women’s clothing. 

If the offending party refuses to 
stipulate, the commission proceeds 
along formal lines, issuing a complaint, 
holding a hearing, and making a deci- 
sion on the evidence at hand. If the 
defendant wishes, he may carry his 
case on to the cricuit court of appeals 
for further review. Also the commis- 
sion has recourse to the same court 
upon failure of an offending party to 
comply with the commission’s orders. 
However, this is not often necessary, 
which is a tribute in itself to the com- 
mission’s efficiency. 

Similar procedure to that outlined 
above is followed when the application 
for a complaint originates with a busi- 
ness competitor of the advertiser. 

While the details of the case covered 
in the stipulation listed above as Levy 
Brothers and Adler-Rcohester, Inc., 
ready-to-wear suits for men and boys, 
are not known, there have been cases 
before the commission in which ready- 
to-wear concerns have been brought to 
task for representing that the garments 
they handled were made of all wool 
and many of them in which suits were 
sold as custom-made when in fact they 
were of the “mass production” kind. 

If Congress passes the fabric label- 
ing bill, which is sponsored by the 
National Wool Growers Association 
and has the support of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers 
and other agencies, the commission will 
then have real opportunity to prevent 
misrepresentation in the sale of woolen 
garments and fabrics. At the present 
time, it is handicapped in this connec- 
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tion on account of the difficulty in 
obtaining proof of misleading state- 
ments, as garments carry no labels and 
while verbal representations may be 
made as to their wool content, if is 
practically impossible to have such 
statements put into written form. 

In the pursuance of its direct duties, 
the Federal Trade Commission regu- 
lates trade practices, and the fact again 
that little publicity arises from this 
phase of its work is a testimony of its 
efficiency. The layman probably 
thinks that such regulation is only an 
occasional affair, but the commission's 
schedule for July, as an example, in 
this connection included the promulga- 
tion of trade practice conference rules 
for the concrete burial vault manufac- 
turing industry, the holding of a gen- 
eral trade practice conference for the 
rayon and silk dyeing, printing and 
finishing industry, the granting of au- 
thority to hold a general trade practice 
conference for the popular music pub- 
lishing industry, and preliminary action 
on the proposed trade practice rules 
for the popular priced dress manufac- 
turing industry. The commission also 
received applications during that month 
for its consideration and approval of 
trade practice rules for the wholesale 
stationery industry and infants’ and 
childrens’ knitted outerwear industry. 

The Federal Trade Commission also 
has jurisdiction to enforce compliance 
with the anti-trust laws and to promote 
export trade and prevent unfair com- 
petition in export trade. It likewise 
makes surveys and conducts investiga- 
tions upon request of the President or 
of Congress when both houses concur 
in the request. As an outcome of such 
an investigation the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act was enacted in 1921, and 
the Robinson-Patman Act of last year 
was based on the survey of the chain 
stores made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Recently, stockmen’s attention has 
been brought to the Federal Trade 
Commission in connection with S. 
1351, a bill introduced by Senator 
Walsh at the last session of Congress, 
which proposes the transfer to the com- 
mission from the Department of Agri- 
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culture of jurisdiction over the packers. 
Jurisdiction of the commission, at the 
present time, covers “all handlers of 
food products, manufacturers, proces- 
sors, and dealers, insofar as_ their 
business exists in interstate commerce, 
except the packers.” Jurisdiction over 
the packers was taken from it by the 
Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921. 
If the transfer proposed under S. 1351 
is accomplished at the next session of 
Congress, the Department of Agricul- 
ture will retain its powers to regulate 
rates charged by the stockyards and 
commission agencies, but the Federal 
Trade Commission will handle all mat- 
ters pertaining to the trade practices of 
the packers, as it did prior to the enact- 
ment of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act. 


In connection with S. 1351, a report 
rendered to the Congress by the Brook- 
ings Institute, which had been selected 
to investigate the reorganization of gov- 
ernment departments, contained the 
following statement: 

The Department of Agriculture is at pres- 
ent carrying on at least two types of regu- 
latory activity which clearly fall within 
the field of the Federal Trade Commission. 
These are the regulation of packers and 
regulation of commodity exchanges. Both 
involve trade practices, methods, and pro- 
cedures. They are not police functions, and 
they do not deal with substances which 
require laboratory facilities and a large in- 
spectional force. It is recommended, there- 
fore, that these functions be transferred to 
the Federal Trade Commission. It is deemed 
inadvisable to attempt the regulation and 
control on a commodity basis of those as- 
pects of business and industry which involve 
unfair methods of competition, discrimin- 
ation, monopoly, and. so forth. So far as 
possible, they should be placed under one 
authority. 


The men who have this large assign- 
ment of business to supervise are five 
in number, appointed by the President, 
with the approval of the Senate. They 
each receive a salary of $10,000 a year 
and their appointment runs for seven 
years. Mr. W. A. Ayres is chairman 
of the commission, as it is now consti- 


tuted, and the four other members are: ' 


Garland S. Ferguson, Jr., Charles H. 
March, Ewin L. Davis, and Robert E. 
Freer. 
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“Wool Promotion” Window Display 


ob photograph shown here of a 
“Wool Promotion” window display 
presented by the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany at Kemmerer, Wyoming, during 
the convention of the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association, is reproduced 
through the courtesy of the Associated 
Wool Industries and the Dry Goods 
Journal. Appearing in a recent issue 
of this well-known and widely read 
retail store publication, it called atten- 
tion to the promotion and educational 
activities being carried forward by As- 


able merchandise available in wool. 

The second chart, headed “Trade 
Service,” explains the operation of 
keeping salable wool merchandise jp 
wholesale and retail stocks, and details 
of the work of the wool promotion staff 
in acquainting garment manufacturers 
with desirable fabrics produced by the 
industry and in turn acquainting retaj] 
store buyers of the country with the 
most successful wool merchandise on 
the market. 

The third chart, “Store Promotion,” 





A “Wool Promotion” display at the J. C. 


during the state wool 


sociated Wool Industries in the inter- 
ests of wool. 

The centerpiece of the display was 
the “Wool and Mohair” chart produced 
by Associated Wool Industries. This 
chart, by means of actual samples of 
raw wool yarn and fabric, illustrates 
the various manufacturing processes 
through which wool passes after leav- 
ing the sheep’s back. 

The foreground of the window dis- 
played miniature reproductions of 
three wool charts used by Walter K. 
Porzer, General Director, Associated 
Wool Industries, in reporting upon the 
work of wool promotion to the con- 
vention. 

The first of these charts, labeled 
“Publicity,” illustrates graphically the 
manner in which the wool promotion 
staff selects attractive merchandise of 
wool and prepares photographs and 
descriptions for nationwide fashion 
news which informs the public of desir- 





Penney store in Kemmerer, Wyoming, 
growers’ convention, 


illustrates the bulletins, manuals, dis- 
play material and films with which 
Associated Wool Industries is assisting 
the retail stores to advertise and sell 
wool merchandise more effectively. 

A great deal of interest was evi- 
denced in this display, particularly 
because during the period in which the 
work described had been going on, the 
growers had enjoyed their best wool 
prices since 1929 and the average ol 
consumption for the 1935-1936 period 
had reached a 13-year peak. 

This number one store of the Per- 
ney chain did an excellent business 0! 
wool blankets with its grower custo 
mers during the convention. Wod 
growers from everywhere in Wyoming, 
as well as from adjoining states, over’ 
ran the town—to such an extent thal 
accommodations were at a_premilll 
and a train of Pullman cars had to be 
run into a siding in order to furnis! 
accommodations for the overflow. 
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Fhe. Pacific 


International Wool Show 


TRULY international flavor was 

given to the Pacific Wool Grow- 
ers’ wool show at the Pacific Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition (Portland, 
Oregon, October 2-9, 1937) this year 
by the presence of eleven choice fleeces 
of New Zealand crossbred wool, which 
had previously won prizes at the Wool 
Show at Dunedin, New Zealand, and 
which were placed in the Pacific’s show 
for exhibition purposes. 

The fleeces were sent to the show 
through the courtesy of E. J. P. Denny 
of Dunedin who visited the Pacific 
Wool Growers and the Pacific Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition in Port- 
land last year, and who represents J. 
W. Swift and Company, New Zealand 
wool brokers. 

Included in the exhibition were six 
Romney fleeces, one Border Leicester, 
one Southdown, two Corriedales and 
two crossbreds. New Zealand is the 
home of the Corriedale sheep, as well 
as some of the best Romneys in the 
world, 

The exhibit attracted a great deal of 
interest at the Pacific show, not only 
for the information regarding the 
quality of the wool, but on account of 
the manner in which the fleeces are put 
up in New Zealand. 

The Pacific Wool Growers is now 
making plans to exhibit these New 
Zealand fleeces at the various wool 

| growers’ conventions during the winter, 
according to R. A. Ward, general mana- 
ger, thus enabling a great many sheep- 

» Men to see them who were unable to 
attend the Pacific International Live- 
stock Exposition. 


This was the 11th annual wool show 
which the Pacific Wool Growers has 
| held at the Pacific International Live- 


3 stock Exposition. Growers from seven 


) different states competed, most of the 
) ‘tophies being won by exhibitors from 


: Michigan, Wyoming and Oregon. 


The adult wool show is divided into 


a ‘wo main divisions—the purebred divi- 


sion in which only fleeces from register- 
ed sheep are entered, and the com- 
mercial division in which fleeces are 
judged by grade alone, regardless of 
breed. The 4-H Club has their own 


show, and the entries in this division 


were greatly increased this year. The 
4-H fleeces are first judged against 
each other, and then are compared with 
fleeces entered by adult exhibitors. 
Two fleeces exhibited by 4-H Club 
members in this year’s show won 
highest honors in their respective 
classes, in competition with adult 
exhibitors. Lee Case, a 4-H mem- 
ber of Brownsville, Oregon, won the 
championship trophy offered for best 
low quarter blood wool, winning this 
trophy for the second consecutive year. 
The best Hampshire ewe fleece in the 
entire show was exhibited by another 
4-H Club member, Bernice Anderson, 
Matanuska, Alaska, formerly of Mon- 
tana, where the fleece was grown. 


Judges included Herbert Bentley of 
the Pacific Wool Growers; Charles 
Carter of the Portland Woolen Mills, 
and Professor O. M. Nelson of Oregon 
State College. 

Thirteen silver trophies, in addition 
to cash prizes and ribbons, were award- 
ed on the fleeces winning highest 
honors. Trophy winners were as 
follows: 

King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming— 
American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders trophy 
for best Rambouillet ram fleece. Portland 
Woolen Mills trophy for best quarter blood 
fleece adapted for fabrics manufactured by 
Pacific Coast woolen mills. United States 
National Bank trophy for championship 
three-eighiths blood fleece. Pacific Wool 
Growers silver trophy for championship 
quarter blood fleece. 

Gath Brothers, Turner, Oregon—Oregon 
Shropshire Breeders Association trophy for 
best Shropshire ram fleece. 

C. E. Grelle, Portland, Oregon, and 
Ridgefield, Washington—Eugene C. Trib- 
ble trophy for best Romney ram fleece. 

Glenwood Farm, T. B. Wilcox, Jr., Port- 
land,» Oregon—Oregon Wool Growers sil- 
ver coffee set for the best Oregon fleece 
from the manufacturer’s standpoint. 
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Christensen Brothers, McMinnville, Ore- 
gon—Willamette Valley Wool Growers 
trophy for Championship Braid fleece. 


Lee Case, Brownsville, Oregon—Willam- 


' ette Valley Wool Growers trophy for Cham- 


pionship Low Quarter Blood fleece. 

O. W. Sober & Sons, Fowlerville, Michi- 
gan—Oregon Shropshire Breeders Associa- 
tion trophy for best Shropshire ewe fleece. 

Howard Penrose, Clare, Michigan—Frank 
Brown silver pitcher for best Hampshire 
ram fleece. 


George Haist & Son, Chelsea, Michigan— 
Charles J. Webb trophy for best fine wool 
fleece. 

Loren Frank, Rochester, Michigan—Ja- 
cobs Oregon City Woolen Mills trophy for 
Championship half blood fleece. 


George Belton of Canby, Oregon, won 
the special plaque awarded by the American 
Shropshire Registry Association for the best 
Shropshire ewe fleece entered by a 4-H 
Club member. 


A complete list of winners in the 
Portland wool show follows: 


Purebred Division 


Delaine-Merino ewe, Geo. Haist & Son, 
Chelsea, Michigan, first; Frances Wilkinson, 
Heppner, Oregon, second and third; Dick 
Wilkinson, Heppner, Oregon, fourth and 
fifth. Rambouillet ram, King Brothers, 
Laramie, Wyoming, first; Glenwood Farm, 
Portland, second. Rambouillet ewe, Glen- 
wood Farm, first and second; Emmett Doug- 
las, Jr., Whitehall, Montana, third. 


Corriedale ram and Corriedale ewe, King 
Brothers, Laramie, Wyoming, first. Cheviot 
ewe, Wesson Seyburn, Pontiac, Michigan, 
first; Dorset ewe, Gath Brothers, Turner, 
Oregon, first. Hampshire ram, Howard 
Penrose & Sons, Clare, Michigan, first. 
Hampshire ewe, Bernice Anderson, Matan- 
uska, Alaska, first; Gath Brothers, second; 
Signe Starr, Amity, Oregon, third; Lee 
Chase, Klamath Falls, Oregon, fourth and 
fifth. 

Suffolk ram and Suffolk ewe, C. K. Peder- 
sen and Floyd M. Edwards, Albany, Oregon, 
first. Oxford ewe, Armstrong Brothers, 
Fowlerville, Michigan, first; Ruth McClain, 
Lebanon, Oregon, second. 

Shropshire ram, Gath Brothers, Turner, 
Oregon, first; Henry Ranch Co., C. E. 
Grelle, Ridgefield, Washington, second. 
Shropshire ewe, O. W. Sober & Sons, Fowler- 
ville, Michigan, first; Geo. Belton, Canby, 
Oregon, second and third; Herbert Johnson, 
Portland, Oregon, fourth. Southdown ewe, 
Eldon Riddell, Monmouth, Oregon, first; 
Robt. Jackson, Portland, second. 

Romney ram, C. E. Grelle, first; Romney 
ewe, Gath Brothers, first; G. W. Carroll, 
Rickreall, Oregon, second; C. E. Grelle, 
Portland, third; Dale Sickels, Halsey, Ore- 
gon, fourth. 






































































Governor Chas. H. Martin of Oregon and Stanley Brown, 
Carlton, Oregon, with the grand champion purebred Southdown 
wether exhibited by Mr. Brown at the Pacific International Live 
Stock Exposition. The lamb sold at $1.25 per pound on the hoof. 


Commercial Division 


Fine Staple: Paul Fritsche, Ukiah, Cali- 
fornia, first; Eastern Oregon Experiment 
Station, Union, Oregon, second. 

Half Blood Combing: Loren Frank, Ro- 
chester, Michigan, first; King Brothers, 
second. 

Three-eighths Blood Combing: Ernest 
White, Kalispell, Montana, first; C. H. 
Davison, Nampa, Idaho, second; L. E. How- 
ard, Alanson, Michigan, third; N. P. Rol- 
linger, Sunnyside, Washington, fourth; and 
Hoyt Ranch, Birds Landing, California, 
fifth. 

Quarter Blood Combing: King Brothers, 
first and second; Ernest White, Montana, 
third; R. F. Smith, Sedro Wooley, fourth; 
and Anton Thrones, Friday Harbor, Wash- 
ington, fifth. 

Low Quarter Blood Combing: C. M. 
Young, Eugene, Oregon, first; Fred Mc- 
Fetridge, Enterprise, Oregon, second; A. D. 
Moore, Trail, Oregon, third; Harry Murk, 
Cedonia, Washington, fourth. 

Braid: Christensen Brothers, McMinnville, 
Oregon, first; J. B. Lorence, Monmouth, 
Oregon, second; Geo. Lawson, Friday Har- 


bor, Washington, third. 


The International Live 
Stock Exposition 


HE awards in the Rambouillet, 

Hampshire and Corriedale sec- 
tions of the International Live Stock 
Exposition (Chicago, November 27- 
December 4) are given in the table 
shown on the following page. 

There were only two exhibitors in 
the Suffolk section: Bonheur Farms of 
Middleville, Michigan, and Bursley 
Bros. of Charlotte, Michigan. The 
champion ram, a lamb, was shown by 
Bursley Bros., while Bonheur Farms 
had the reserve champion ram, and 
both champion and reserve champion 
ewe. M.H. Thornton of East Lansing, 
Michigan, was the judge. 

The grand champion wether of the 
exhibit was a purebred Southdown 
shown by the University of Illinois, 
while a crossbred lamb of the medium 
wool or Down type exhibited by W. J. 
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Brodie of Stouffville, Ontario, Canada. 
was designated as the reserve grand 
champion wether. In pens of three 
wether lambs, the grand championship 
award went to purebred Southdowns 
from the University of Kentucky and 
the reserve championship to a pen of 
crossbreds of medium wool type from 
the Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
Wethers were judged by H. Noel Gib. 
son, Komoka, Ontario. 

Eighteen carloads of fat lambs com. 
peted in that division, with a carload of 
Southdowns fed by W. J. Brodie top. 
ping the lot. This champion carload 
of lambs was sold on December 2 at 
$25 per hundredweight to Swift and 
Company. Prices on the other carlots 
also sold on that day ranged from $11 
to the $25 top, the average on the 18 
loads being $13.06 per hundred. Detail 
on the awards in this division are as 
follows: 

Carlot Awards 


Judge: Roy F. Guy, Chicago 

Native Lass, under 85 Ibs. (2 shown): 
1, W. J. Brodie, Stouffville, Ont., Canada; 
2, Michigan Sheep Feeding Company, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

RANGE Lamps, under 90 Ibs. (5 shown): 
1, R. J. Rich, Washington, Ill.; 2, W. F. 
Renk & Sons, Sun Prairie, Wis.; 3, Upjohn 
Richland Farms, Richland, Mich.; 4, Mar- 
shall Bros., West Chicago, IIl. 

RANGE Lamps, 90 lbs. and over (8 
shown): 1, W. F. Renk & Sons; 2, R. §. 
Wilson, Burlington, Wis.; 3, Marshall Bros.; 
4, W. B. Austin, Janesville, Wis. 

GraDE Lamps from range ewes (3 
shown): 1, John J. Ash, Ashkum, IIl.; 2, 
W. F. Renk & Sons; 3, Marshall Bros. 

CuHampPion: W. J. Brodie. 






Wool Show 


Awards in the Market Class of the 
International Wool Show were made as 
follows by J. Wiley Christie of Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

64’s, 70’s, Fine Combing (20 shown): 
1 and 5, Geo. A. Haist & Son, Chelsea, 
Mich.; 2, Michigan State College; 3 and 4, 
George Deeds, Pataskala, Ohio. 

58’s, 60’s ('% Blood) Combing (I? 
shown): 1 and 2, Loren Frank, Rochester, 
Mich.; 3, University of Illinois; 4, Georg 
Deeds; 5, A. D. McKelvey, Killbuck, Ohio 

56’s (3% Blood) Combing (29 shown): 
1 and 3, C. E. Cook, Richland Center, Wis: 
2, King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo.; 4, A. 
Longpre, Curran, Mich.; 5, Ben Willits 
East Liberty, Ohio. 

48’s, 50’s (1% Blood) Combing (% 
shown): 1, A. F. Longpre; 2, Wm. Shields 
& Son, Marlette, Mich.; 3, Frank Shelp 
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Bancroft, Mich.; 4, Ivan Logan, Mt. Gil- 
ead, Ohio; 5, Iowa State College. 

46's (Low % Blood) Combing (4 
shown): Wm. Shields & Son; 2, Irl Colli- 
gon, Marlette, Mich.; 3, Iowa State Col- 


e. 
i 40’s (Braid) (12 shown): 1 and 2, 
J. R. Bickett, Xenia, Ohio; 3 and 5, Arthur 
Rortel & Son, Britton, Mich.; 4, H. T. 
Crandell, Jr., Caro, Mich. 

CHAMPION FLEECE: Geo. A. Haist & Son 
(Merino). 

RESERVE CHAMPION FLEEcE: C. E. Cook 
(Corriedale). 





Champion Hampshire Ewe (lamb) at 

the International. Shown by Buck and 

Doe Run Valley Farms, Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania. 








Champion Suffolk Ram (lamb) at the 
International. Shown by Bursley Bros. 
of Charlotte, Michigan. 





Champion Hampshire Ram (yearling) 
at the International. Shown by Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 


Sheep Awards at the International Live Stock Show 
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Judge: R. F. Miller, Davis, Calif. 
Beckton Stock Farm (Wyo.) -- 
W. J. Hampton (Ill.) 
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University of Illinois... 
University of Wyoming 
John Bright Webb (Ind.) 
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HAMPSHIRES: 
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Champion Rambouillet Ram (aged) at 
the International. Shown by King Bros. 
Company, Laramie, Wyoming. 











Réserve Champion Hampshire Ewe 

(yearling) at the International. Shown 

by Mt. Haggin Land and Live Stock 
Company, Anaconda, Montana. 








Champion Corriedale Ewe (yearling) 
at the International. Shown by M. Mon- 
creiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming. 


Champion Corriedale Ram (yearling) 
at the International. Shown by M. Mon- 
creiffe of Big Horn, Wyoming. 
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LITTLE broader inquiry for wools at Boston on the 
part of manufacturers and topmakers has worked 
wonders in the general feeling on Summer Street, While it 
has not resulted in sharply higher raw wool prices as yet, 
and a restoration of the wool market, it has resulted in some 
strengthening in values and a widespread feeling that the 
low point of the wool market has come and gone. 


Sales made recently were confined to wools purchased 
for sample and odd lots, and are resulting in clearing up 
some of the cheap wool that had been available. Market 
reports have listed sales of graded French combing fine 
territory wools at 72 to 76 cents, scoured basis, and graded 
¥% blood combing territory for 63 to 67 cents, clean. As 
this wool is removed, buyers come closer to the volume of 
wool which is held in strong hands, and whose owners for 
the most part feel prices should be at least in line with 
foreign importing parity, especially in view of the strong 
statistical position of wool. 

As has been brought out in these columns before, the 
weakness in the market cannot be laid to any heavy supply 
of available wool. In spite of a sharp falling off in consump- 
tion over the last three months, it is generally felt that the 
trade will enter 1938 with a comparatively light hold-over. 
Available wools are estimated now as roughly running 
around 340 million pounds, and only in two years in the 
last twenty has the hold-over been under these figures. 

Last year while the hold-over was lightest, domestic 
wools were selling above foreign importing parity, which 
had the effect of causing the contracting of large volumes 
of foreign wools by dealers and mills. This year’s low mar- 
ket on domestic wools has kept domestic manufacturers and 
dealers out of foreign markets, due to the price relationship. 
Actually, the situation was reversed a year ago, when 
domestic wools were high priced and advancing and it 
was profitable to import foreign wools. Today wools in the 
Southern Hemisphere would have to take a sharp price 
slump before they could be imported to compete with wools 
produced in this country. 

Consumption figures recently released for the month 
of October show that mills used a total of 33,260,000 
pounds of wool on a grease basis. A year ago in October 


the consumption was 57,240,000 pounds. This brings the 


& 
a 


Corporation News Bulletin 


Grower Owned and Operated 


total for the year up to 445,760,000 pounds, and means 
that our total consumption for 1937, in view of mill opera- 
tions at the present time, will undoubtedly be less than it 
was in 1936. While figures for November, of course, are 
not available as yet many observers are inclined to the opin- 
ion that wool mills in general are operating around only 30 
to 40 per cent of their normal capacity, and to do that are 
drawing heavily on their reserve supplies of wool rather 
than enter the market. 

The bright side of this picture, of course, is that the 
lessening in consumption over the last three or four months 
cannot help but mean that some of the surplus supplies of 
woolen and worsted goods have been consumed, and we are 
getting closer to the period when mill operations will again 
have to get under way to restore these depleted supplies. 

In spite of the fact that actual buying of raw wool 
remains at a low point, reports from the piece goods market 
are a little more cheerful. Some of the chain stores have 
been in the market and there is some evidence picked up 
here and there that a good part of the piece goods left are 
odds and ends of styles and colors which have been hard 
to move. There has been a little more interest in the men‘ 
wear field, in tropical worsteds, gabardines and chalk striped 
worsteds. Not a large volume is being booked to be sure, 
but more than a month ago. The same increased interest 
is being displayed in the demand for women’s wear, par- 
ticularly in spring and summer goods. 

Reports from the Southern Hemisphere are mixed. In 
South America shearing has been held back, particularly 
in Uruguay, by heavy rains, and stocks are rather small 
Prices at which these wools have been offered largely look 
well above the laid down value of similar domestic wools. 

New Zealand sales have now opened. Prices in the 
opening caused sharp withdrawals which were followed by 
a general strengthening of values. Most of these woos 
were of a medium type, and have been selling on a 70 t0 
73 cents, clean basis, duty paid delivered Boston. This 
would mean that graded Ohio and Michigan quarter bloot 
to be on a parity should be worth 36 to 38 cents in the 
grease. 

In the Australian sales, principally at Brisbane and 
Sydney, the market has been firm. The best topmaking 
64/70s cost around 87 cents, clean basis, delivered out of 
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bond in Boston, with the best 64s combing wools from 90 
to 92 cents delivered out of bond at Boston, thus bearing 
out the statement we just made to the effect that there is 
no market for imported wool in this country. There is 
evidence now that the original plan of Australia to sell 50 
per cent of their wool before Christmas and the balance 
after that period has changed, with the result that more 
than 50 per cent of their wools will probably be offered 
after the first of the year. In fact, a recent release from 
Australia was to the effect that their sales this year will be 
extended into June, which will mean that they are not seeing 
ft to crowd their wools on an unwelcome market. 

Sales of wool in the country, due to the better feeling 
in the wool market, have been scarcer. A little wool has 
been picked up in Texas around 70 cents clean for ten :0 
twelve months’ wool, and 55 cents for fall shearing, but in 
general the tendency on the part of growers is to wait and 
see what happens. Scoured wools have been selling on a 
little better basis, though here again actual transactions are 
relatively few and far between, most of the strength still 
being in the talking stage. 

The general feeling of the trade is to the effect that 
some strengthening of prices will undoubtedly follow, if the 
market is not crowded, and that nothing is to be gained by 
forcing wools on the market. Price cuts in woolen goods as 
a means of stimulating business have been tried. The gen- 
eral feeling is now that it has not paid, rather does it create 
uncertainty in the minds of buyers who have sat back wait- 
ing to see the market develop. The recent cold wave which 
has been fairly general throughout the country is thought 
by many to be a stimulating factor to the market. Already 
sales of heavier goods in the retail division have increased. 
Wool hosiery and sweaters are moving in better volume and 
the sale of blankets has shown some improvement. General 
retail sales look fairly good, though, of course, how much 
is due to Christmas buying is hard to tell at this time, but 
stores in general are reporting a much greater volume than 
was anticipated earlier. Improvement has also been noted 
in the top futures market, it having staged a sharp come- 
back in the past two weeks, advancing from a low point of 
74 cents to 85 cents at the present writing. 

The opinion of the National, as expressed at the recent 
meeting of the stockholders and directors, is that the sales 
policy should be one in which these wools are not crowded 
or rushed on the market, and that the orderly system of 


; marketing wools on hand should be continued, taking ad- 


vantage of the upturns as they occur. 


Obviously, what happens to the wool market hinges 
on the rapidity with which business in general straightens 
itself out and climbs back to a more stable business. We 
cannot expect a good sound wool market with thousands of 
unemployed, and that unfortunately is the situation today. 


| While the administration is stressing a housing program 
» Which undoubtedly will prove beneficial if carried out, yet 
| at the same time we must see improvement in the steel, 
) Automotive and textile industries, for these groups with their 
| nillions of employees furnish the wool trade with millions 
of buyers when they are at work, and they do depress the 
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market when working under capacity as is the case at the 
present moment. 

General reports from Washington indicate that the 
government is working hard to seek a remedy from the 
present situation. Much talk is made on the lifting of some 
of the tax burdens which have unquestionably hampered 
industry. The government, in an effort to stimulate con- 
sumption and demand, is requiring the advance delivery on 
contracts already let, and submitting new ones. In the case 
of the textile industry the government has done just that, 
and in a public statement gave indications that in the next 
month numerous contracts would be let covering articles 
which normally would not be purchased at this early date. 
They have already accepted bids for considerable amounts 
of woolen goods and invitations have been made for bids of 
considerable weights of woolen blankets in the hope that 
this will start the mills going again until the consuming 
public is in a position to purchase in volume. 

Holders of wools are strongly advised against forcing 
any of their wools on the market. Rather are they urged to 
go along wherever possible and give the market a chance 
to get on its feet without its being crowded. 





Wool Top Futures Market Occupies 
Center Of Attention At National 


Meeting 


6 De wool top futures market and its relationship to the 

grower occupied the center of the stage at the annual 
meeting of the directors and stockholders of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, which was held at Chicago, 
December 2 and 3. 

There is no question from those who attended but that 
the entire industry is extremely disturbed by the effect on 
wool prices from the trading in wool top futures. While 
no one claimed at this meeting that the top futures exchange 
was wholly responsible for the depression in wool prices, it 
was the consensus of opinion that it had aggravated a very 
serious situation, and was at least partly responsible for 
the condition of the market. Not only was its effect on the 
present market discussed, but also its effect on the future 
market, since sales and purchase of contracts of wool that 
is still on the sheep’s back are under way, and prices on 
the basis of that market are sharply under importing parity. 

In connection with the meeting, Charles Redd of LaSal, 
Utah, was again elected president, and Edward Sargent of 
Chama, New Mexico, vice president. The Executive Com- 
mittee to be elected consists of Worth S. Lee of Mountain 
Home, Idaho; Clair Hotchkiss of Hotchkiss, Colorado; 
Floyd W. Lee of San Mateo, New Mexico; James H. Lem- 
mon, Lemmon, South Dakota, and Frank Lebus of Cyn- 
thiana, Kentucky. 

Those attending the meeting went on record as heartily 
approving the sales policy of the management, expressing a 
desire for continuation of the orderly marketing program 
and the holding of wool from the market until a definite 
trading basis had developed. 
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Inu Memoriam 


HENRY SIEBEN 


ENRY SIEBEN, an _ honorary 
president of the Montana Wool 
Growers Association, died at his home 
in Helena, Montana, on November 26. 
Mr. Sieben was 89 years of age and 
although he had retired from major 
business activities about 20 years ago, 
had been prominently engaged in civic 
affairs until about two months before 
his death. 

Born in Abenheim, Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Germany, in 1848, the youngest of six 
children, Mr. Sieben came to this coun- 
try with his parents when he was four 
years old. The family settled at Chi- 
cago, but later moved to Dutch Bottom, 
now near the present site of Geneseo, 
Illinois. 

After the death of his father, Mr. 
Sieben worked on neighboring farms 
until April, 1864, when with his brother 
Leonard and two companions, he start- 
ed with a four-horse team and a new 
wagon for Montana. The party ar- 
rived in Montana on July 25, 1864, 
and settled near Meadow Creek. Work- 
ing on farms at first, hauling freight 
to Last Chance Gulch (now Helena), 
then purchasing around 100 head of 
old oxen, as the beginning of his live- 
stock enterprises, Mr. Sieben, with his 
brothers, Leonard and Jake, entered 
the sheep business in 1875. Their 
foundation herd was purchased at Red 
Bluff, California, and trailed back to 
Montana. Today the Sieben Livestock 
Company, operated at Adel, near Cas- 
cade, is one of the larger sheep concerns 
of Montana. Mr. Sieben’s cattle hold- 
ings also expanded to large proportions. 
He was a member of both the Montana 
Stock Growers and Wool Growers as- 
sociations. 

In later years, Mr. Sieben became 
interested in financial matters and was 
a large stockholder in the Union Bank 
and Trust Company of which he was a 
director. He also served three terms 
as a member of the board of directors 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of that 
district and was associated with numer- 
ous civic and social welfare enterprises 
and institutions, particularly those 
connected with the welfare of children. 


Mr, Sieben was married in 1886 to 
Miss Alberta Gordon of Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, and two daughters were 
born to them. Mrs. Sieben died in 1912 
and Mr. Sieben married Mrs. Jessie 
Dean Green three years later. She 
survives him; also his two daughters, 
Mrs. A. T. Hibbard and Mrs. Fred 
Sheriff, both of Montana. 





JOHN NEBEKER 
OHN NEBEKER, a Hampshire 
breeder of prominence in the inter- 
mountain country, died at his home in 
Salt Lake City on November 17 as the 
result of a heart attack. 

Mr. Nebeker was born in Toquer- 
ville, Utah, January 23, 1864, and 
received his education in public schools 
and at the Brigham Young University 
at Provo, 

The ranch at which Mr. Nebeker 
and his son, John Herbert Nebeker, 
conducted their sheep breeding opera- 
tions was formerly located at Lake- 
town, but in more recent years their 
business had been conducted at Stock- 
ton, Utah. Mr. Nebeker formerly was 
a regular consignor to the National 
Ram Sale, and was himself a purchaser 
of high-class entries in the sale. 

Besides his son, Mr. Nebeker leaves 
a widow and four daughters. 





T. A. WALTERS 


. A. WALTERS, Assistant Secre- 

tary of the Interior, died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on November 27. Pneu- 
monia, which set in following an opera- 
tion for gallstones, was the immediate 
cause of his death. He was 61 years 
old. 

Mr. Walters had been Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior since 1933 
and in that capacity was very closely 
associated with the administration of 
the Taylor Grazing Act, having just 
returned to Washington from attending 
the series of meetings with advisory 
boards of the Taylor grazing districts 
in the western states. 

Although born in Iowa, Mr. Walters 
had spent most of his life in the West, 
particularly Idaho, where he commenc- 
ed the practice of law in 1906, and 
where he took a prominent part in the 
activities of the Democratic Party. 

Mrs. Walters, a son and two daugh- 
ters survive. 
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Taylor Act Advisory 
Committeemen At 
Washington 


(Continued from page 7) 


with the regulations which provide that land 
which is forage land will be classified 45 
follows: 

1. Land dependent by location and use. 

2. Land dependent by use. 

3. Land dependent by location. 

Virtually all the public grazing land jn 
Utah will, so the Utah delegates believe, 
come within classification No. 1; in some 
districts there will not be enough public 
range to satisfy the needs of ranchmen own. 
ing their own properties, but dependent a; 
well on the public domain. 

Inasmuch as the Utah range will fall in 
the first classification, and established ranch. 
men will have the first call, the Utah dele. 
gates feel that, so far as the general regula- 
tions are concerned, they have gained the 
chief principle for which they were con- 
tending. 

On one point the delegates, and this in. 
cluded the delegates from Utah, threw a 
monkeywrench into the machinery by 
adopting a resolution declaring that the 
representatives of the respective grazing 
districts will take no part whatever in the 
controversy before Congress, having to do 
with ultimate control of grazing by the Di- 
vision of Grazing, in the Interior Depart- 
ment, and control of the summer range by 
the Forest Service. 

Furthermore, by separate resolution, the 
stockmen went on record as favoring leay- 
ing control of wild life in grazing districts 
to local committees, each district committee 
to deal with this subject as local interests 
seem to dictate. 

In like manner, the delegates adopted an- 
other resolution declaring that in districts 
where water is important, local boards shill 
set their standards for water. 

The assurance of Director Carpenter that 
the rules which his office had prepared, and 
which the delegates were asked to approve, 
were for the general control of grazing on 
the public domain, and his further assurance 
that local boards would be given wide dis- 
cretion in dealing with local problems grow- 
ing out of conditions peculiar to a district, 
served to allay much of the apprehension 
that was voiced at Tuesday’s session. It wai 
recognized that conditions vary with dis- 
tricts; that each district has a situation dif- 
fering from conditions in other districts, 
and so long as local boards are to be given 
wide discretion, the Utah delegation agreed 
to accept the general regulations. 

This came after they were assured thi 
most, if not all, their lands will fall withio 
classification No. 1, and that priority wil 
be given under that regulation to ranch- 
men who have been long established. 
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W. P. A. WOOL PROJECT 


RAINING in wool work forms a 
part of the Women’s Work Divi- 
sion of the W.P.A, in Wyoming. A 
small training center has been estab- 
lished in Cheyenne and women are be- 
ing brought from other parts of the 
state to that point. The center is 
simply equipped with hand cards, elec- 
tric-driven spinners, equipment for 
scouring, looms (most of which have 
been made by youth workers on the 
W.P.A.), and a copper vat for dyeing. 
Sufficient equipment is provided to 
keep about twelve women employed. 
In this project the wo- 
men are taught all the | 
fundamental steps in turn- 
ing the raw wool into a 
finished article. Some of 
these steps are shown in 
the illustrations. The dirt 
is picked out of the raw 
wool by “pickers,” who 
also straighten the fiber; 
then the wool is carded 
and the slivers resulting 
from this process are piled 
in baskets and taken to 
the spinning room from 
whence they emerge as 
thread or yarn. The yarn 
is measured on another 
wooden apparatus and 
wound on to balls, with 
the original threads twist- 
ed to make the required 
ply. The skeins into which 
the yarn is wound are 
labeled as to length and 
ply. The next step is that 
of scouring and, when 
other than the natural 
color is required, dyeing. 
From the. drying room the 


periods are also given to formal study 
of design and color. Workers are ro- 
tated so that each has training in each 
process. 


The output of the project consists 
of rugs, runners, blankets, auto robes, 
and suit fabrics. The finished articles 
are sent every five days to the state 


Women at work in the W.P.A. wool 


three small ones. 


skeins go to the weavers, 
whose equipment consists 
of two large looms and 
Short 


training center at Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Picking, carding, spinning and weaving 
are some of the ~steps taught in the 
process of making the raw wool into 
finished articles for the needy. 


9n Wyoming 


commissary which distributes them to 
the needy. 

The workers in the project do not 
receive any of the articles they make 
as they are paid for their 26 hours a 
week work on the project. 

Miss Margaret Sowers, as director 
of the Division of Women’s and Pro- 

fessional Projects of the 
HY Works Progress Adminis- 
» tration in Wyoming, has 
charge of the training in 
wools. 


Epiror’s Norte: This article 
and its illustrations were 
submitted by Mrs. Emory 
C. Smith, correspondent 
for the National Auxiliary. 
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WATCH FOR ANNOUNCEMENT IN THE 
JANUARY WOOL GROWER OF PLANS 
FOR THE NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE NATIONAL AUXILIARY, JANU- 
ARY 26-28, 1938, AT THE HOTEL UTAH, 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 








WASHINGTON 


The regular monthly meeting of 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the Wash- 
ington Wool Growers was held on 
November 19 at the home of Mrs. 
Alex Dunnett, who was assisted by 
Mrs. Tom Smith, Mrs, Victor Crowe 
and Mrs. George Jackson. In the 
absence of Mrs. Wm. Watt, the presi- 
dent, Mrs. James Morrow presided. 
It was guest day and a total of 25 
ladies were present. 

An excellent program was furnished, 
but chief interest centered around the 
exhibit of woolen articles. 

The next activity of the chapter will 
be a husbands’ dinner party at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Archie Prior. 

Mrs, Archie Prior, Secretary 


Klickitat County 


The first fall meeting of the Auxil- 
jary to the Klickitat County Coopera- 
tive Wool Growers was held on Septem- 
ber 2 at the home of Mrs. Carol 
Blanchard in Goldendale, Washington. 
Mrs. Arthur Vincent, who is vice presi- 
dent, presided at the meeting, at which 
44 members and one visitor were 
present. 

The meeting was preceded by a pot 
luck luncheon and plans were discussed 
for a wool style show in October. Also 
as our membership is too large for 
meeting in homes, the renting of a hall 
for that purpose was considered. 

Our October meeting was held at 
the home of Mrs. Earl Baker in Gold- 
endale on the 7th, with Mrs. Vincent 


again in the chair. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES 


A pot luck luncheon was enjoyed 
and plans were made for the annual 
dinner for the husbands, on Novem- 
ber 4. 

The auxiliary met in the afternoon 
before the dinner and dance on Novem- 
ber 4 in Parish Hall at Goldendale. 
Mrs. C. Story, as president, was in 
charge of the meeting. 

The wool style show planned earlier 
was postponed and plans were suggest- 
ed for a meat carving demonstration. 

All but six of the 50 members of the 
auxiliary attended the dinner-dance 
given for the husbands on this date. 


Mrs. Walter Story, Secretary 


OREGON 
Umatilla County Chapter No. 4 


The Umatilla County Chapter No. 
4 met on November 13 with twelve of 
the nineteen members in attendance. 
Mrs. W. R. Myrick, president, presid- 
ed. 

Plans were made for the annual 


dance, rummage sale and food sale. 
Louise A, Chapman, Secretary 


Baker Chapter No. 2 


This chapter of the Oregon Auxil- 
iary met at the home of Mrs. Frank 
Baird for its November 3 meeting, 
with president Mrs. Grace Head presid- 
ing. Fourteen members out of a total 
enrollment of 34 were present. 

The dance given on October 14 for 
the benefit of the auxiliary was report- 
ed and work outlined for a display of 
woolen articles. 

Mrs. Art Boyd, Secretary 


UTAH 
Salt Lake Chapter 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Salt Lake Auxiliary was held Novem- 
ber 8, 1937, at the Belvedere Lounge, 








with sixteen members and three guests 
present. Mrs. Julian Neff, the presi- 
dent, called the meeting to order. 

Minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and approved and a letter 
from the Salt Lake Women’s Chamber 
of Commerce, asking that a delegate 
from the auxiliary be sent to their 
meetings, was read. An _ important 
topic of discussion by the chamber at 
present is making a smokeless city of 
Salt Lake. 

A letter from the Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs was also read which 
acknowledged the admittance of the 
auxiliary to their organization and ask- 
ed that five delegates and one director 
be appointed to attend their sessions. 
Mrs J. B. Crane, Mrs. M. A. Smith, 
Mrs Q. G. Crawford, Mrs J. Clayton 
Mitchel and Mrs. Julian Neff gracious- 
ly offered to serve in this way. 

The Associated Wool Industries, 
whose letter was also read, announced 
a contest sponsored by them in photo- 
graphs of the wool industry at work. 
The contest is open to anyone . 

Mrs. William Oswald gave her report 
on the Council of Women and stated 
that the K. S. L. broadcasting station 
had given five minutes at 9:30 every 
Saturday morning to the council. Each 
member organization will be called 
upon to occupy that time at designated 
dates, 






























A report was given by Mrs. Royal 
Smith on the Salt Lake Music Council 

The afternoon’s program included 
some very charming musical numbers 
and a talk by Professor Levi Edgat 
Young of the history department of the 
University of Utah on the Romance of 


the Sheep Industry. 
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Whee thy ARE 


Christmas: Nineteen Thirty-Seven 


ND here we are in the last month of the year of 1937, 

the season of the year when we say goodby and 
let go the hand of a friend we’d rather hold, that we don’t 
expect to see again for a time. We not only say goodby, 
we leave him or her with the wish that to them will come 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 

And so we write this page for the National Wool 
Grower in the living room of our Sheepfold Home, Joe 
Bush und me, Peter Spraynozzle, want to wish all of our 
readers and the friends we have met at the state and na- 
tional wool growers’ conventions, “A Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year!” Health, happiness, peace, 
contentment and a Christmas visit from those you love to 
have about you at Christmas time—that is our Merry 
Christmas wish. We wish we could make that our Christ- 
mas gift to you. 

We would wish that every son and daughter now 
away from home would find away to get home for Christ- 
mas. The old folks will be looking for them and it won’t 
seem just like Christmas if there are any vacant chairs. 
So if we have any young folks who are reading this—no 
matter what you do at any other season of the year, try 
und make it “home for Christmas.” It will make the 
heart strings hum, if you'll write the folks a letter telling 
them you’ll come. 

Joe Bush, who makes Christmas, Christmas for a lot 
of folks, says he knows of nothing that means as much 


| to little folks as a well-told Christmas story in the light 


of a Christmas tree, und nothing that means as much to 
the old folks at home “as a home-coming: from those who 
wander and a roll call of those who came no more.” In 
his scrap book, Joe Bush has a little story by an unknown 
(to me) author: 


HOME FOR CHRISTMAS 


He little knew the sorrow that was in his vacant chair, 

He never guessed they'd miss him, or he’d surely have been there; 

He couldn’t see his mother, or the lump that filled her throat 

Or the tears that started falling, when she read his hasty note. 

Neither could he see his father, sitting sorrowful and dumb, 

Or he never would have written that “he thought he couldn’t 
come.”’ 


He little knew the gladness that his presence would have made 


| Or the joy it would have given, or he'd never stayed away, 


He didn’t know how hungry his little mother had grown 


») 10 have him home for Christmas—and claim him for her own. 


(COPYRIGHTED) 
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He didn’t guess the meaning of his visit Christmas Day 
Or he never would have written that “he couldn’t get away.” 


He couldn’t see the fading of the cheeks that once were pink 
Or the silver in her tresses. He just didn’t stop to think 

How the years were passing swiftly, that next Christmas it might be 
There would be no home to visit—and no “home” folks there to see. 
He just didn’t think about it—I’ll not say he didn’t care, 

He was heedless and forgetful, or he'd surely have been there. 

Joe Bush tells a Christmas story, that on one De- 
cember 24th, a flock master, a camp tender and a herder 
were trail driving some two thousand head of sheep over 
a sagebrush ridge in a far northwestern state—no snow, 
just a cold, windy, midwinter day. 

There was an abundance of bunch grass, the sage 
was heavy and tall, und the men leading their horses, 
walking in the sage, protected from the wind, drifted the 
sheep slowly up the western slope of the sage-covered 
ridge. 

Early in the afternoon the camp tender with the 
pack horses rode on ahead to find a bed ground and make 
a camp for the night. Shortly before the dusk of the 
short December day merged into the night, the herd 
drifted into camp. A “V” wicky had been built with the 
heavy sage and before the opening of the wicky a sage 
fire was burning. The horses, their packs and saddles 
removed, were hobbled and turned loose; the bed rolls 
of the men were rolled out in the shelter of the wicky. 
A good supper of lamb chops, spuds, coffee and so on 
was ready and waiting. All together it was a cozy, com- 
fortable camp. 

Supper over, the men scrubbed their dishes in the 
clean, dry, sandy soil. Sage logs were piled on the fire 
before the wicky, und the men, comfortable, well fed, 
sat in the shelter of the wicky to smoke a pipe, talk a 
little of the, to them, important events of the day, as men 
will who are much alone. Und then as the conversation 
died away knocked the ashes from their pipes un fixed for 
bed. 


From where their camp vas located on that sage 
covered ridge on the rim of a western Indian reservation, 
there wasn’t a light or any of the evidences of civiliza- 
tion to be seen. So after a little “yarning” of this und 
that the men shed their coats, pulled their boots, opened 
their bed rolls und vid a drowsy good-night, “rolled in.” 

Und then hours after vid one accord the men were 
awake, und on their feet; sheep dogs whimpered, a bell 
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on a pack animal tinkled, a horse whinnied; from out in 
the sage a coyote sent up a whimpering call; the sheep 
stirred uneasy like on the bed grounds, und the men wide 
eyed und silent looked into the eastern sky. 

What woke the men at the same time from a deep 
Joe Bush says he don’t know. 
Joe Bush says they have 


sleep? 
see? I don’t know that either. 


never talked about it even to each other. 
thing that was said was when what they had seen had 
passed, the camp tender stepped over to the light of the 
camp fire, looked at his watch und said, “It’s midnight 


und Christmas.” 





The great gifts that Christmas brings to the hearts 
of men are courage, faith und joy. Vherever we are if 
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we have faith and courage, joy will come if we will cal] 
Joy will walk vid us vherever we are—on the highest moun. 
tain, in the deepest mine, on the floor of the desert. oy 
riding the ships of the air, If we have courage, faith, 
love, compassion, joy will be our constant companion, Joe 
Bush und me have found it so. 

Of this I am sure—hope and despair, courage und 
fear, love und hate, good und evil, faith und doubt are 
not members of the same lodge or fraternal organization. 
We can fraternalize vid one or the other but not with 
both und have joy as our companion. 

Und so vid joy as your companion, we wish you a 
Merry Christmas as you step along life’s highway into a 
Happy New Year. 


Vhat did they 


The only 








Excerpts From Report 
Of The Bureau Of 


Animal Industry 


— following pertinent paragraphs 
are taken from discussions of 
meat investigations and sheep breeding 
experiments as reported in the last 
annual report of the Chief of the Bur- 
eau of Animal Industry, submitted to 
the Secretary of Agriculture: 


Lambs store fat more rapidly over the 
ribs than on the shoulders and legs, ac- 
cording to a summary of analyses of 43 
lamb carcasses that varied from very thin 
to very thick in finish. The results showed 
that as lambs fatten the yield of separable 
fat of the rib cut increases more rapidly 
than that of the entire carcass, whereas the 
percentage of fat in the leg cut increases 
less rapidly. The percentage of separable 
fat in the nine-rib cut was a better indi- 
cator of the percentage of fat in the entire 
lamb carcass than was that of the shoulder 
or leg. 

Suckling lambs on pasture without addi- 
tional grain feeding made practically as 
large gains and as high-grade carcasses as 
similar suckling lambs creep-fed grain on 
pasture, according to a summary of three 
years’ work in cooperation with the Ten- 
nessee Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Ninety-two lambs receiving no supplemen- 
tal grain averaged 84.8 pounds of live 
weight at the close of a 107-day period; the 
94 creep-fed lambs averaged 87.2 pounds. 
Both groups dressed 48.8 per cent and were 


graded low choice. These results are in 
accord with those of previous tests con- 
ducted in other regions and show conclu- 
sively the high value of good pasture for 


suckling lambs. 


Size of Shropshire Sheep 


In the Bureau’s search for the best Shrop- 
shire sheep, some excellent specimens of the 
large-type Shropshire were obtained from 
England, in recent years, to compare with 
specimens of the medium-sized Shropshire 
that prevails in the United States. A prelim- 
inary test of the feed-utilization efficiency 
of lambs of these two types was performed 
at Beltsville, Md., by the individual feeding 
of six ram lambs, three of each type, dur- 
ing a period of 84 days. The lambs. were 
all fed a daily grain allowance of one pound 
per 100 pounds of body weight and as much 
corn silage and as much of a mixture of 
three parts of alfalfa meal and one part of 
beet pulp as they would clean up. 

The large-type lambs consumed an aver- 
age of four pounds more grain, 16.5 pounds 
more corn silage, but 13.5 pounds less al- 
falfa meal and beet-pulp mixture in making 
only slightly more gain in body weight. 
Since the lambs gained in accordance with 
their feed intake, the experiment indicates 
that there is little difference in the efficiency 
of feed utilization between the two types 
of Shropshire lambs. This is a report of 
progress and is not considered conclusive. 


Feed Utilization 


Recent developments in the control of 
grazing and the decrease of free range in 
the West are resulting in the need for range 
sheep having maximum efficiency in the use 
of feed. At the United States Sheep Ex- 
periment Station, Dubois, Idaho, experiments 
were made to determine which breeds are 
the most efficient in this respect. Lambs 
were fed in breed groups, ram lambs being 
fed separately from ewe lambs. The groups 
studied were Rambouillet, Corriedale, Co- 
lumbia, and Targhee (three-fourths Ram- 
bouillet, one-fourth Lincoln). Of 30 ram 
lambs tested, thirteen were Rambouillets, 
nine Corriedales, and eight Columbias. There 
were 291 ewe lambs in this test, of which 
79 were Rambouillets, 95 Corriedales, 73 
Columbias, and 44 Targhees. 





A ration of whole oats and alfalfa hay 
was fed to the ram lambs for 112 days, and 
feed costs were based on average local 
prices. Of these lambs the Columbias made 
the highest average daily gain, 0.432 pound, 
at the lowest feed cost, $5.88 per 100 
pounds of gain. The Corriedale lambs gain- 
ed 0.387 pound daily at a feed cost of $6.31 
per 100 pounds of gain, and the Rambouillet 
lambs gained 0.380 pound at a cost of $6.2! 
per 100 pounds of gain. 

The ewe lambs received a ration of whole 
oats and alfalfa hay for 126 days. The 
Columbia lambs gained at the rate of 0.224 
pound daily at a feed cost of $5.36 per 100 
pounds of gain; Targhees, 0.191 pound at 
$5.30 per 100 pounds of gain; Rambouillets, 
0.189 pound at $5.97 per 100 pounds of 
gain; Corriedales, 0.170 ound daily at 
$5.95 per 100 pounds of gain. 

Both ram and ewe Columbia lambs led 
in daily gains. Of the ram lambs the Co- 
lumbias were the most efficient group in feed 
utilization, and the Columbia ewe lambs 
also were efficient in this respect. The Tar- 
ghee ewe lambs, popular with many ranch- 
men, were slightly the most efficient of all 
groups in the use of feed. 


Navajo Sheep 


For a number of years in southwestern 
United States fine-wool rams have been 
mated with many of the native ewes of the 
Navajo type. This practice has resulted in 
the production of much wool less satisfac- 
tory for the Indian handicrafts than the 
wool of the old-type Navajo sheep. This 
Bureau has undertaken to help correct this 
situation by initiating a sheep-breeding it- 
vestigation in cooperation with the Burea 
of Indian Affairs, Department of the Inter 
ior, at Fort Wingate, New Mexico. Th 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has established ther 
for this work a research unit known as the 
Southwestern Range and Sheep-Breedins 
Laboratory and obtained about 800 selected 
Navajo sheep to be used in developing strait 
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of sheep that will produce wool especially 
valuable for use by Navajo Indians in mak- 
ing their famous blankets and rugs. This 
project is being given special attention by 
wool! technologists and animal geneticists 
of this Bureau as an activity in special re- 
gional research. 


Hothouse Lambs 


Demand for hothouse lambs in the New 
York and Boston trade makes their produc- 
tion profitable for the farmers in New Eng- 
land and adjacent territory who are willing 
to give the extra attention they require. The 
Bureau has been investigating the use of 
sheep of certain breeds that seem to be 
adapted to this enterprise. At Middlebury, 
Vt., the Bureau has found that lambs sired 
by Southdown rams and from crossbred 
Dorset-Merino or Corriedale ewes are con- 
siderably more profitable for this purpose 
than Dorset lambs commonly used. During 
the year covered by this report the South- 
down X Dorset-Merino lambs were graded 
top Choice and had a sale value of $13.45 
per lamb; Southdown X Corriedales were 
graded Choice and had a value of $13.19, 
whereas Dorsets were graded only Good and 
were valued at only $8.21 for lambs weigh- 
ing about 60 pounds on foot. 


Skin Folds of Rambouillet Sheep 


At Sonora, Texas, the Bureau has coop- 
erated with the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in studying the inheritance of 
skin folds of Rambouillet sheep. The sheep 
of the wrinkled type have produced heavier 
fleeces of unscoured wool than have smooth 
animals. Most of the advantage, however, 
was lost when the fleeces were compared on 
a clean basis. The smooth sheep produced 
fleeces having longer staple than those of 
the wrinkled type. There was no difference 
between the types in average fineness of 
fiber, but the fleeces of the smooth type 
were the more uniform in fineness. Seven 
first-generation progeny from the mating of 
a B type (wrinkled) Rambouillet ram with 
Corriedale ewes (free from wrinkles) have 
been raised and examined after the first 
fleeces were removed. In every case the 
number and size of the skin folds were small. 
Compared with their sire, with a wrinkle 
index of 100, the offspring ranged from 
4 to 27 for wrinkle indexes. This finding 
points to the probability that there is some 
dominance of the factors for freedom from 


skin folds, 


Range Ewes 
In an endeavor to obtain breeds and 


} methods of breeding that provide the most 


efficient range-ewe stock, the Bureau is co- 
operating with the Wyoming Agricultural 
Experiment Station in testing rams of the 
Lincoln, Romney, Corriedale, and Columbia 
breeds by mating them with high-grade 


® ‘ange Rambouillet ewes. The need for im- 


proved mutton conformation and for fleeces 


of longer staple that yield a greater weight 








of clean wool has resulted in urgent de- 
mands of range-sheep producers for such 
facts as this study may reveal. One hundred 
ewes of uniform-age type, form, and fleece 
were divided into four lots of 25 ewes each. 
The breeding program is so designed as to 
make possible the mating of each lot to one 
of the four breeds of rams each year and, 
by rotation, in the course of four years to 
have each lot of ewes bred to each breed 
of rams thereby eliminating as far as pos- 
sible errors due to individual variations in 
the breeding stock. 


When the first crop of wether lambs was 
marketed, those sired by Columbias were 
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the heaviest, averaging 83 pounds; Lincoln- 
sired lambs weighed 73.7; those sired by 
the Romneys, 73.2; and those by the Cor- 


riedales, 71.5 pounds. When the first year- 
ling ewes were sheared at an average age 


of about 134% months, those sired by Lin- 
produced fleeces averaging 14.85 
pounds of unscoured wool. Those sired by 
Columbias produced 14.67 pounds; those by 
Romneys, 13.65; and those by Corriedales, 
12.79. These yearling ewes are being tested 
for their efficiency as breeding ewes for lamb 
and wool production. 


colns 





Insemmation 


Of Ewes 


By C. E. Terrill, 


Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Dubois, Idaho 


RTIFICIAL insemination may 

prove useful as an aid in the 
improvement of sheep by permitting 
the use of outstanding rams of proved 
merit on larger numbers of ewes and 
on ewes located in widely separated 
sections. Its use in this country has 
been limited, and further experimen- 
tation is needed to improve methods 
and to test further its possibilities and 
limitations in a practical way. Dur- 
ing the fall of 1936, a cooperative 
project was undertaken by the Idaho 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
the Bureau of .Animal Industry, to 
artificially inseminate ewes at Moscow, 
Idaho, with semen taken from a Lin- 
coln ram at the U. S. Sheep Experi- 
ment Station, Dubois, Idaho. 

The semen was collected with a 
glass pipette from the vagina of a ewe, 
out of heat, placed in a small glass 
vial, covered with white mineral oil, 
packed in cotton in a larger vial, 
which was packed in cotton in a 
vacuum bottle partially filled with 
cracked ice. The vacuum bottle was 
then packed in a cardboard carton 
and sent to Moscow, Idaho. Six ship- 
ments were made by air and railway 
express. Intervals of 22 to 50.5 hours 
elapsed from the time of collection 
of the semen to the time of insemina- 
tion of ewes at Moscow. 


Sixteen Lincoln ewes were insem- 
inated one or more times. The semen 
was introduced directly into the cervix 
with a glass pipette, using 0.2 c. c. of 
undiluted semen, Three ewes became 
pregnant and produced four healthy 
lambs. Observations on the semen of 
the ram used indicated that it was be- 
low average in quality, with respect 
to concentration, motility and duration 
of viability of the spermatozoa, when 
compared with semen from other sta- 
tion rams at Dubois. 

This preliminary work indicates 
practical possibilities for artificial in- 
semination. No doubt a higher degree 
of success may be expected with im- 
provement in methods. There are 
limitations, however, in the length of 
time that spermatozoa may be kept 
alive and shipments need to be timed 
so as to permit insemination of the 
ewe at the proper stage of heat. The 
work must be done by skilled techni- 
cians. Practical applications lie in 
allowing greater use of outstanding 
sires and also in permitting their use 
simultaneously on widely separated 
flocks. The present status of knowl- 
edge does not justify such applica- 
tion in this country, except in an ex- 
perimental way or to secure the serv- 
ices of extremely valuable sires. 





THE LAMB MARKETS 
Gn November 


Chicago 


AX I know on this particular sub- 
ject is what I glean in the murky 
purlieus of the sheep house. Sheep 
trade is fairly stable; the lamb phase 
of the deal as wobbly as an ice cream 
cone. Conversation is garnished with 
earnest, but logical, profanity as values 
slide down a well-greased set of skids. 
As buyers’ pelt credits decline a bad 
situation is aggravated. Wool is the 
goat. ‘ 

Right now the horizon is feculent as 
the plans of a coterie of Do-Gooders 
at bureauful Washington are coming 
forth. All the buying side of the trade 
can detect is plenty of lambs, carrying 
objectionable weight. Talk to a packer 
emissary and he waxes eloquent on the 
subject of plenitude. Cornfields, feed 
barns, timber lots, and other sources 
are as gorged as a politician’s wallet. 
Nothing to it but lower prices is con- 
sensus of opinion in that sphere. 

The seller, normally as optimistic as 
a campaign manager on the eve of 
election, is not loquacious. He has 
been getting an adult’s dose of realism 
and while the word “pessimism” is not 
in his vocabulary, he is emphatically 
noncommittal. When a market can 
drop abruptly one dollar per hundred 
or more, he realizes that it can happen 
in the sheep house as anywhere else. 
Meanwhile processors, anathematizing 
the wool market, are whitewashing 
cold storage for a possible emergency. 

Everybody knows what happened in 
November, so why rehash; similarly 
seasonal annual reviews make un- 
palatable reading. The lamb market, 
at this writing, is nervous as a newt. 
Killers are pleading necessity for get- 
ing ’em down, the dressed market 
frequently shutting up as does a clam 
at low tide. 

Muckrakers, journalistic and radio, 
have done their “dirty work,” content- 
ed with boasting that “we did it”— 
and what they did was a plenty. How- 


ever, nothing convertible into edible 
product could have escaped and 
nothing did. At mid-November, when 
the debacle developed, lamb trade 
went from neutral into low gear, prices 
breaking $1 to $1.25 per hundred in a 
calendar week. From a $10 top, the 
best quotation on “stickouts” declined 
to $9, while the bulk of the crop sold 
down to $8.50@8.75, with tail ends 
at $7@7.50. At the extreme low point 
late in November, $8.75 took the best 
lambs that ever wore wool; on the last 
round under starvation supplies, 75 
cents to $1 was tucked on, the top 
going to $9.75; the bulk to $9.25@ 
9.75, demonstrating that while life 
exists hope survives. Prior to the crash 
top lambs sold at $10.25. 

Futures are unpredictable, prices 
depending on how the wool market 
behaves itself. According to all informa- 
tion available in and about the afore- 
said sheep house, packers are loaded 
to their gunwales with pelts and every 


dealer in the country is walking the 
floor nights. Just a year ago lambs 
were worth exactly the same money 4; 
indicated by current quotations, but 
pelt allowances to buyers at that time 
were around $3.80 per hundred live 


weight of the animal; now $1.35 and 
as low as $1.15 at interior points 
Packers are intimating that they have 
no serious intention of adding a penny 
unless some philanthropist calls around 
to buy a package. 
opinion on the buying side is emphatic. 
ally bearish and the buying coterie 
sticks to its story. 

A dollar reaction late in November 
may have been healthy; at least it 
was sudden and emphatic. 


In other words. 


Hyper- 
metropia has deserted the alleys; the 
last thing killers are worrying about is 
supply and their bete noire is over- 
weight. Feeders took on lambs weigh- 
ing 70 pounds or more and, jockeying 
with the market, have carried no in- 








Comparative Prices Live and Dressed 


Sheep and Lambs 








CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 





Week Ending: 
Lambs: 
Choice 
Good 
Medium 
Common 








Ewes: 
Good and Choice _.._. 


Common and Medium 





Feeders: 


Good and Choice 
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considerable percentage of the crop to 
a heft ranging from 95 to 105 pounds, 
some 110-pounders reporting. An open 
season, With cheap corn of super- 
excellent quality has done an efficient 
job. Cattle feeders dumped light fleshy 
steers and heifers, in hope or confi- 
dence of a favorable turn. Lambs 
running in corn and soy bean fields 
never put on as many pounds in a 
week and rarely has cost of gain been 
so low. Investment was high, weight 
also; consequently feeders are now 
anxious to count their money. ‘Texas, 
Colorado, Ohio, Iowa, Nebraska, Iili- 
nois, and Indiana have them, especially 
Indiana, where the Indianapolis hinter- 
land resembles a Patagonian landscape. 
Indiana was “raring to go” late in 
November and will exert a potent in- 
fluence on prices this side of January. 
Corn belt native lambs will not be 
cleaned up by that time; westerns 
running in cornfields will be topped out 
to beat the weight bogey and killing 
gangs in the various sheep houses will 
perspire at both benches. Interior 
packers, with their backyards filled to 
the repletion stage, will throw dressed 
product into the eastern market, 
precipitating cut rate sales to the 
edification of chain store operators, 
always on the alert to reduce cost of 
meat to the proletariat. Every daily 
consistory held in the sheep house will 
develop something. A star engagement 
awaits the ‘“Eat-more-lamb” Messiahs. 
But for procastination by the Senate, 
a few shiploads of chilled meat from 
Punta Arenas would have capped a 
disastrous climax. There may be 
consolation in the fact that when prices 
went down the chute, hogs beat lambs 
to the bottom with a lead of 75 cents 
per hundred. Such misery is poor 
company. The whole program of 
depreciation was as unceremonious as a 
steam whistle. Misfortune has the 
sheepman’s postoffice address. Nothing 


; is encouraging from tail end to neck- 


band and yet— 
Western “comebacks” are coming; 


without that contingent, which sold 
B from $8.50 to $9 until the-end-of- 


» November rise, killers would experience 


| @ hard picking. Many of them weigh 
#95 to 100 pounds and will beat this as 


December works -along. The clarion 





note is “Too much weight.” Both the 
big steer and the heavy lamb are trade 
anachronisms; only scarcity puts them 
at the top of the quotation list. 

When and if the last price-smashing 
native lamb goes to the cooler and the 
fag end of corn belt “comebacks” 
disappears over the viaduct to the 
packing house, then only can reason- 
able stability be expected. On heavy 
runs buyers will get in their “dirty 
work”; when numbers are needed, 
something will be put on. The poultry 
season is over, eliminating one demoral- 
izing influence as consumers are sated 
with avian food. They can eat turkey 
three times, hot, cold and hashed, 
then return to meat. And lamb is 
actually, not relatively cheap, although 
the retailers’ margin has been cur- 
tailed, the crash in wool necessitating 
putting added burden on the edible 
portion of the carcass. Each session 
will be as uncertain as the outcome 
of a five-furlong horse race; so far as 
feeders are concerned there is nothing 
on the landscape suggestive of Happy 
Days or the More Abundant Life. The 
market has no more sense of 
direction than a bunch of firecrackers; 
wool influence is lethal. If perspiring 
is done the salesman will deliver the 
essential moisture. 

With substantially higher pelt values 
a year ago, the general run of lamb 
carcasses averaged 16 cents per pound 
on the New York dressed market. 
Lower pelt prices have been resjsuns- 
ible for substantially higher quotations, 
which ranged from 17 to 21 cents. 
Killers contend that this return was 
necessary to let them out with live 
lambs at $8.50@9 per hundred. Last 
year pelts were in a rising market, 
buyers’ credits advancing from $2.60 
per hundred, live weight, early in 
November to $2.85@3.10 in December 
and $3.20@3.85 on January 18 when 
a recession developed. In March the 
pelt credit reacted to $3.65, holding 
that level until February, whence it 
gradually dropped in company with 
wool to $1.30, the figure at this writ- 
ing. This is statistical evidence of the 
influence pelts exercise on hoof prices. 

New York wholesale prices now 
range at 12 to 17 cents per pound; 
certified carcasses 18 to 20 cents, rates 
prevailing along the whole Atlantic sea- 
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board. So far week-end clearances 
have been effected, eliminating neces- 
sity for going to the freezer with a 
single pennyweight of product. But 
the market is lethargic, usually open- 
ing the week with a spurt and going 
sour toward the close, as retailers 
throw a fit whenever a few carcasses 
adhere to their hooks. When whole- 
salers clean up by Saturday they have 
a party at some refrectory to indulge in 
self-congratulation, especially as beef 
has a tendency to stick to the hang 
rail. The kosher lamb market has 
recovered normal volume after the 
swatting it received during the period 
“Bobby” Babson and his fellow vege- 
tarians admonished their radio audi- 
ences to “lay off” meat. Resort to 
freezers is improbable so long as whole- 
sale prices can be maintained anywhere 
near current levels. 

Although nothing definite is known 
concerning the number of lambs on 
feed, outside trans-Missouri congestion 
centers, the winter crop will be ample. 
Killers are less apprehensive of num- 
bers than tonnage. Lambs that went 
in heavy will come out that way in 
response to an infallible natural law. 
Probably never before have gains been 
as rapid, insuring countless pounds of 
meat in excess of what would have been 
made under normal conditions. 

Yearlings are selling close to lambs, 
with a discount of about $1 per hun- 
dred under a generous supply, mainly 
fed Texans. These yearlings have 
acquired an excellent reputation both 
in feed lots and meat trade. The sheep 
or ewe deal maintains an even keet, 
mostly $3.50 to $5 per hundred, 
occasional light ewes up to $5.50. 

Where do we go from here? is the 
often propounded inquiry. As herein- 
before stated, much depends on wool. 
Topping out heavy lambs is the next 
order of business; meanwhile the other 
end will be coming along as big gains 
are inevitable. Many straight bands 
of westerns hiked to the feed lot, in- 
suring continuous topping. Of the 
entire eastern winter feeding area only 
Michigan is short, paying stiff prices 
late in November for 73-pounders. 
Wisconsins, Illinois and Iowa are well 
fixed, the Red River Valley of the 
North is already going to town and it 
is probable that the east-of-the-Mis- 
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souri River delegation will lap over the 
first run out of Colorado, whence a 
steady procession will start for the 
shambles in January. Indications are 
that the meat rail will be constantly 
replenished during January and Febru- 
ary. The trade is hopeful that the 
Pacific Coast will relieve the strain by 
taking far-west, Montana, Idaho and 
Utah winter production. The entire gob 
of big lambs will come from Indiana 
and their reception by dressed trade is 
awaited with keen interest. Texas is 
feeding more lambs than ever before. 
Last year, with wool sold for spring 
delivery, the major portion of the crop 
was carried into the yearling stage; 
now it is something different. Unless 
conservative marketing is _ possible, 
trouble will loom up like a stalagmite 
and nothing can be done about it. 
J. E. Poole 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for November were 48,- 

016 compared with 68,604 in 
October, and 70,799 in November a 
year ago. It was the lightest November 
run since 1934, when the total was 46,- 
295. Receipts included about 25,000 
from local territory, and the balance 
came largely from the West, with 
Idaho, Colorado, and Texas the main 
contributors. 

The lamb market was very uneven 
during the month and closed 50@75 
cents lower. During the first week 
prices advanced, but since then they 
were mostly on the down-grade. At 
the month’s close best fed lambs sold 
at $9, with natives up to $8.75. Clips 
were quoted around $8.50 on the 
close. At the high time during the 
first week best fed lambs reached $10.- 
15 and natives $9.75. Feeders were 
scarce throughout the month, with early 
sales $9@9.25, and closing quotations 
$8.50@8.60. Fat ewe prices gained 
around $1 while yearlings, twos, and 
old wethers are steady to 25 cents 
lower. Good ewes sold $4.25@4.75 on 
late days, yearlings $7.50@8, twos 
$6.50@ 7, and old wethers $5.50@6. 

H. H. Madden 


The National Wool Grower 


Kansas City 


ILE the November lamb mar. 

ket uncovered a 50 to 75-cent 
decline, it displayed much more 
strength than other divisions of the 
livestock trade, in fact, lambs shifted 
from a relatively low price position to 
a premium over hogs and most classes 
of cattle. It was not that lambs did 
so well but that cattle and hogs came 
in for such severe declines. Hogs un- 
covered the lowest price levels in more 
than two years and cattle touched the 
low spot in more than a year, except 
on long-fed kinds and they were in too 
limited supply to have any considera- 
tion in the general market. 

The break in livestock prices this 
month is attributed to a so-called con- 
sumer protest against high meat prices. 
On the surface it was a strike among 
kosher butchers that started the 
trouble, but before this could be 
brought under control many news- 
papers had given a sensational turn to 
the situation by trying to point out that 
the meat consumer had been paying 
exorbitant prices. “Consumers Rob- 
bed,” as some eastern papers put it. 
Others said, ‘Housewives Rebel.” 
There was sufficient of this kind of 
stuff going the rounds to unsettle the 
entire livestock trade. The cattle mar- 
ket slumped the most and for a time a 
near panic was on. Hogs fell below $8, 
but lambs did not dip below $8.50. The 
drop gave feeders plenty of financial 
punishment. In the past few days a 
steadier tone has prevailed in all 
divisions of the trade and it looks as 
if stability has begun to return. The 
evident thing in the situation is that 
meat consumers do not stop to consider 
the cost of production. Their cry is: 
“Give us this day our daily meat at 
low prices and to H with the 
producer.” 

October closed with best lambs 
bringing $9.60. In a few days the 
market rose to $10.15 and after slight 
fluctuations both above and _ below 
$10, fell back to $9.75 by mid-Noven 
ber. In the next ten days there was 4 
$1.25 slump that reduced best lambs 
to $8.50, but a rally followed this break 
to restore the $9 price on the close. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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December, 1937 


The movement of fat range lambs 
was completed in November and short 
fed lambs began to show up in consider- 
able numbers, especially at more east- 
ern and northern markets that draw 
supplies from east of the Missisippi 
River. The last of the range lambs were 
not very good, and the fed offerings 
thus far have not shown very much 
finish. The wool market is not much 
of a support in the lamb trade, in fact 
shorn lambs which a month earlier 
drew a 75-cent to $1 discount narrowed 
the spread to within 25 cents of full 
fleece kinds. 

Regardless of the break, Novem- 
ber prices were higher than in the 
same month last year and with the 
exception of 1935 the highest in any 
November since 1929. In the past four 
years the December price has been 
higher than the November level. Many 
in the trade are inclined to believe that 
December will uncover a fairly good 
lamb market, especially on the kinds 
that show some finish. However, the 
fact that the central and eastern corn 
belt, the early marketing area, has a 
large supply of lambs on feed, Decem- 
ber marketing will probably be heavy, 
especially if weather conditions are 
unfavorable. 

Regardless of the decline in lambs 
mature mutton sheep not only ad- 
vanced in price, but demand was above 
normal. Early in the month fat ewes 


| sold at $4 but before the close they 


were bringing $4.50 to $4.85, the high- 
est point of the season. Shorn yearlings 


) sold at $7 to $8.50. The lower priced 
| kinds were grass fat and those that 


showed some feed sold at $7.75 up. 
In relation to fat lambs they were high 
and this attracted more than normal 
supplies, especially old ewes. 

The month’s stocker and feeder trade 


/ on the market was limited by the small 


supply offered, but the movement 
direct to feed lots in all directions was 
heavy. Feed lots, except in the Mis- 


| Souri River Valley, are well filled, 
» and east of the Mississippi River there 


/are more lambs on feed than a year ago. 


p Vestern Missouri and Kansas have 
very few lambs on feed or wheat pas- 


3 
* 
b| 


gture, Texas is feeding more than in 
pthe winter of 1936-37, many of them 


Jon Wheat fields. The November in- 


bound movement gives Colorado as 
many and western Nebraska more 
lambs than a year ago. Feed is material- 
ly cheaper than a year ago, but lambs 
have been laid in at relatively high 
prices so that the fat lamb market will 
have to advance if feeders hold their 
money together. 

November receipts were 72,000 or 
17,000 less than in the same month 
last year but 3,000 larger than in 
November, 1935. However, consider- 
ing the number of sheep in the run the 
November lamb supply was the small- 
est since 1900. In the eleven months 
this year receipts were 1,402,000, 
compared with 1,178,776 in the same 
period last year. 

C. M. Pipkin 





Ogden Livestock Show 


HE 11th annual Ogden Livestock 

Show will open in the coliseum at 
Ogden, Utah, January 7, and continue 
until the evening of January 13. 

This show recognizes the following 
breeds of sheep, which are of most 
commercial importance in the western 
range areas: Rambouillets, Hamp- 
shires, Suffolks, Lincolns, and Cots- 
wolds. In the fat lamb classes, com- 
petition is open to any breed and prizes 
will be awarded to fat lambs in carlots 
of 25 head, pens of three head, and 
individuals. 

The total cash premium offering for 
sheep amounts to $1,850. 

The judges named for the sheep 
departments are Prof. W. G. Kam- 
mlade, Logan, Utah, Hampshires, Suf- 
folks, Lincolns, and Cotswolds; David 
Sharp, Coalville, Utah, Rambouillets; 
Alex McDonald, Davis, California, 
individual fat lambs; and E. A. 
Deneke, Los Angeles, California, car- 
lots of fat lambs. 

Wednesday, January 12, the prize 
winning lambs in the fat division will 
be offered for sale at auction. This 
feature of the show has always created 
a great deal of interest and the sheep 
consignments generally bring very 
satisfactory prices. The prospects are 
that the sale offerings this time will 
include from 12 to 16 carlots, 16 pens 
of three head and about 50 individuals 
in its sheep division. 





WHITEFACED RANGE 
EWES FOR SALE 
1300 head, 1 to 4 years old 


1350 head, 1 to 7 years old, bred 
for March lambing 


W. S. HANSEN 
COLLINSTON, UTAH 











EAST or WEST 


For Best of Service, Bill to Feed at 
NORTH SALT LAKE. 


Choice of two routes to EASTERN 
MARKETS with fast manifest trains 
at convenient hours. 


Double Daily Fast Service from here 
to LOS ANGELES and SAN FRAN- 
CISCO markets. 
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SALT LAKE UNION 
STOCKYARDS 


North Salt Lake 
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Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Another feature of this show that will 
be of interest to sheepmen is the wool 
exhibit. A total of $200 in cash prem- 
iums is offered to the winning fleeces in 
the following classes: Fine half blood, 
three-eighths blood, quarter blood, 
low quarter blood, and braid. Six 
prizes are offered in each class, 

Fleeces shipped to the Ogden Wool 
Show will be entered in competition 
without the owner being present. For 
further information regarding the wool 
show, write, J. S. Stressenger, Super- 
intendent, Ogden, Utah. 


Work of A. W. I. 
Recognized Abroad 


HAT the wool promotion work be- 

ing carried forward in this country 
by Associated Wool Industries has at- 
tracted widespread interest is reflected 
in a report on the International Wool 
Publicity and Research Conference 
held at Melbourne, Australia, last Janu- 
ary. The following excerpts are quoted 
from the report as published in “The 
Organized Wool Farmer,” official or- 
gan of the Wool Council, Union of 
South Africa. 

The resolution that “this conference 
agrees to create a fund, which shall be 
called the International Wool Publicity 
and Research Fund, and which shall 
be used for the general promotion of 
wool by means of research and public- 
ity” was carried unanimously, but only 
“after most of the delegates had con- 
tributed a mass of supporting facts 
and figures, all bearing out the desir- 
ability and even the absolute nécessity 
of conducting an intensive and exten- 
sive wool publicity and research cam- 
paign.” 

Reference was made to the phenom- 
enal increase in production and con- 
sumption of synthetic fibers, also the 
decrease in per capita of population 
consumption of wool during the last 
few years. Conclusion was reached 
that “the only thing to do is to utilize 
science by means of consciously direct- 
ed scientific research for the promotion 
of wool, for improving the quality of 
the raw material and the finished prod- 
uct, for developing new uses, and for 
determining the characteristics of the 
product which can subsequently be 





used to convince textile consumers of 
the advantages in using wool.” 

In connection with this latter point, 
the effectiveness of commodity adver- 
tising was instanced by several dele- 
gates who quoted “campaigns which 
have been conducted with great success 
in commodities like tea, rubber, cement, 
etc. The very substantial results 
achieved by the Associated Wool In- 
dustries in the United States of Am- 
erica in a wool publicity campaign is 
also an extremely promising premise.” 

In connection with the need for ob- 
taining uniform legislation for the ad- 
vertisement and sale of woolen goods, 
the following resolution was passed: 

“That this conference considers it is 
imperative that their respective gov- 
ernments be asked to enact uniform 
legislation dealing with the advertising, 
description, marking and sale or dis- 
posal of manufactured goods made of 
wool or containing wool.” It was fur- 
ther resolved that “the basis for uni- 
form legislation be as laid down in a 
resolution adopted by the National 
Association of Woolen Manufacturers 
of America on the 5th of February, 
1935, and in rulings of the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce, America.” 


Matanuska Wool 
Marketed By Pacific 


Wool Growers 
HE wools produced by 31 colonists 
of the famed Matanuska Valley 
Colonization Project at Palmer, Alaska, 
have been shipped to the Pacific Wool 
Growers in Portland to be marketed 
cooperatively, R. A. Ward, general 
manager of the Pacific, has announced. 
The growers for the most part are 
small producers owning farm flocks 
consisting of from ten to one hundred 
sheep each. The colonists realize the 
value of properly grading and proces- 
sing these mixed wools and marketing 
them cooperatively direct to mills in 
volume in a merchantable condition, so 
have joined the Pacific Wool Growers 
to accomplish this purpose. The Alas- 
ka Rural Rehabilitation Corporation is 
acting for the growers in making the 
arrangements with the Pacific Wool 
Growers. 


The National Wool Grower 


Range Improvement 


Under Controlled Use 


pe SERVATIVE use is one of the 

most potent panaceas for depleted 
western range as evidenced by results 
of studies made from 1933 to 1936 at 
the Desert Branch Experiment Station 
in western Millard County, Utah. Un. 
der conservative use forage production 
has almost trebled on the winter range 
during that time. 

Before the experimental plots were 
fenced in 1933 the entire range was 
grazed heavily and conditions were 
similar throughout the area. Since fenc- 
ing, the experiment station range has 
been stocked at the rate of approxi- 
mately two surface acres a month for 
each sheep, except in 1934-35 when 
winter precipitation was low. No plan 
of management has been adopted by 
users of the outside range. 

The most striking recovery and im- 
provement occurred with the most pal- 
atable and better forage plants. Rice- 
grass produced 62 pounds of forage 
per acre on the managed range while 
it produced only ten pounds on the 
open range. Counts showed that this 
grass has suffered a 17 per cent mor- 
tality on the open range and 5 per cent 
on the managed area. Moreover, 
1,000 plants on the open range 
produced only seven pounds of forage 
while the same number of plants on 
the experimental range produced 35 
pounds. 

In the case of the Warm Point en- 
closure, since the beginning of protec- 
tion in 1932, ricegrass has increased 
166 per cent in density; whitesage 115 
per cent; while curlygrass shows 1 
marked change in either the protected 
or outside range. At the Woods Wel 
enclosure ricegrass has almost disap- 
peared from the outside area, while on 
the inside it increased 47 per ceil; 
curlygrass decreased 50 per cent 0 
the outside but increased 70 per cell 
under protection; and whitesage de 
creased 11 per cent on the outside bu! 
increased 30 per cent within the fence 

U. S. Forest Service 
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December, 1937 


Around the Range 
Country 


(Continued from page 14) 


fine wools and crossbreds, have been 
selling at $8.25 a head. 

Lamb feeding operations are not 
quite so large this winter as last. 

We haven’t any public domain range 
lands here; our ranges are comprised of 
forest reserves and privately owned 
lands. 

Due to better cooperation between 
sheepmen and government trappers and 
an increase in the number of trappers, 
the coyote problem is being handled 
quite well in this section and coyotes 
are less troublesome than they were 
two or three years ago. 

Very few sheepmen are turning to 
the banks to borrow money and those 
who are are mostly beginners and feed- 
ers. 

E. F. Johnson 


CALIFORNIA 


This was one of the warmest Novem- 
bers of record, chiefly because of the 
persistency of abnormally high temper- 
atures. The early part of the month 
was dry, throughout the state, and the 
southern half has continued dry; but 
the northern portion during the middle 
of the month had some abnormally 
heavy rains, which continued into the 
closing week, in places. It was too wet 
to work out of doors, but pastures and 
livestock were improved, and are in 
excellent condition. Farther south, 
ranges have continued in need of rain, 
and the drought has been appreciably 
accentuated. 


Eureka 
(Humboldt County ) 


_ November weather and feed condi- 
tions have been better than I have ever 
seen, 

No sales of ewes have been reported 
tecently. About the usual number are 
bred. There is no hay in this country 
and no winter feeding of lambs is done. 
_ In my opinion not enough poisoning 
i$ done in the back country and as a 
tesult coyotes are becoming more 


; humerous. 








19th Annual 


OGDEN 


LIVESTOCK SHOW 


OGDEN, UTAH 


January 7-13, 1938 


Classes for Rambouillet, Hamp- 
shire, Suffolk, Lincoln and Cots- 
wold Sheep and for individuals, 
pens and carlots of fat lambs. 


WOOL SHOW 


Classes for Fine, 4% Blood, % 
Blood, 4 Blood, Low 4 Blood 
and Braid Fleeces. 


For further information, write 


E. J. FJELDSTED, Mgr. 





























There is an increased use of the 
banks by stockmen for securing loans. 
D. H. Prior 


NEVADA 


Mild temperatures persisted in all 
parts of the state. During the middle 
and latter parts of the month precipita- 
tion was frequent, and some of it was 
moderately heavy. However, most of 
the middle and southern counties are 
in need of rain or snow. Ranch work 
with cattle and sheep was well in hand, 
as the weather has been highly favor- 
able. Recent rains were of great bene- 
fit to pastures and ranges; consequent- 
ly, livestock generally are in very 
good condition. 


UTAH 


Temperatures were steadily several 
degrees above normal, pretty generally 
over the state, with only a few brief 
intervals of normal, or subnormal 
temperatures, in spots. There were two 
or three rainy periods, with some snow 


in the mountains, but the precipita- 
tion occurred principally over the 
northern portion. Even there, however, 
it worked no great inconvenience, and 
work with livestock was well in hand. 
The southern counties continue ab- 
normally dry. While no general oc- 
cupancy of the winter range country 
is reported, due to the lack of snow, 
livestock are doing fairly well on local 
pasturage, with only local feeding 
reported. 


COLORADO 
Temperatures were normal, or some- 
what above, favoring outside activities, 
except during the third week, which was 
comparatively cold and _ inclement. 
Moisture has been generous over the 
western and mountainous sections, and 
highly favorable to grains, pastures 
and ranges. The eastern areas have 
had much less precipitation, and are 
mostly very much in need of rain, 
though rains at the close of the month 
have given some benefit. Livestock 

are in very good condition. 
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MORRIS FEED YARDS 


On the SANTA FE Railroad, at MORRIS, KANSAS 


ALL SHIPMENTS DESTINED KANSAS CITY LOADED AFTER MIDNIGHT 
NO ADDITIONAL FREIGHT yo bag” - JOE 
LOADED 11 P. 1 M. - ARRIVE 7 
YARDS CAPACITY — 50, 000 SHEEP - 160 CARS CATTLE 

A Trial Shipment Will Convince You of the Benefits Derived by Filling at Morris 

Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your Way — and Contracts 
COMPLETE FACILITIES FOR DIPPING SHE 

Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. Kansas City, Missouri 
WRITE US ABOUT FATTENING YOUR LAMBS AT MORRIS 











Candland Rambouillets 


Are Smooth-bodied, Large-Boned and Shear a Heavy Fleece 
of Long Fine Wool. 


We Guarantee Quality and Prices Will Suit You 


v 


W. D. Candland & Sons 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 











Progressive Sheepmen are turning to 


QUANAH CAKE CUBES 


43% Protein Cottonseed Cake 
They are SOFT. Old Ewes and Young Lambs eat them 


as easily as big Steers. 


Cattle, Calf, Sheep and Lamb Sizes 


Can ship mixed cars with regular Cake and Meal. 


Wire or write us for prices and samples. 


QUANAH COTTON OIL CO. 


QUANAH, TEXAS 











Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 


Walden 
(Jackson County ) 


North Park is a high mountain 
country where we are compelled to 
winter feed and are compensated with 
the best summer range to be had any. 
where. The last two years have been 
exceptionally good ones in range and 
feed production, although production 
here is generally uniform and good. 

Here we lamb in June and marke 
our lambs about the first of October 
at a weight of 75 to 80 pounds. We 
use blackfaced rams, sell all lambs and 
buy replacements. 

Yearling ewes have recently been 
selling at $9 a head. 

Regulation of public domain grazing 
under the Taylor Act has been anything 
but satisfactory, except where the 
stockmen stand in with the powers 
that be. There is too much partiality 
with this home rule; we need Uncle 
Sam’s supervision for the benefit of all 
instead of the favored few. 

The coyote situation here is becom- 
ing serious. Again the favored few 
usurp all the benefits from the work of 
government trappers, of which there 
are all too few. We need some bounty 
system that will get them all. 

R.B.R. 


Hot Sulphur Springs 
(Grand County) 


Weather and feed conditions were 
very good up until November 20; after 
that snow fell and crusted, forcing us 
to start feeding by December 1. There 
is no alfalfa hay here, but native hay 
is selling at $6 to $7 a ton. 

No lamb feeding is done here. Most 
of our lambs are sold as fat lambs off 
the range; very few of the ewe end 
being retained for stock ewes. Fine- 
wooled yearlings have been sold at $! 
to $9.50 a head and crossbreds went al 
$9.50 to $10.25. I think about the 
usual number of ewes have been bred 
this season as last. 

Regulation of the public domail 
under the Taylor Act is working quite 
satisfactorily here, due, I believe, to the 
character and ability of our local board 

There are very few government oats 
left in this country, most of the stock- 
men having returned to the regula! 
banks for financial aid. 
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December, 1937 


Lower pelt values, I think have been 
a large factor in the increase in coyote 
numbers the past few years. 
Glenn Sheriff 


Gypsum 
(Eagle County) 


Conditions have been good, above the 
average for the past few years. We 
have had heavy rains and an ideal fall 
up to the present, November 5. 

Prospects for fall and winter feed on 
both public and privately owned ranges 
are from fair to good, 

In this locality the growers raise 
almost entirely blackfaced lambs for 
the market. There is no demand for 
Rambouillet or crossbred bucks. 
Hampshires are used almost altogether. 
There is very little, if any, feeding of 
lambs for market. 

The big majority of the ewes sum- 
mered around here are shipped to the 
desert for winter. There has been a 
big demand for one and two-year-old 
crossbred ewes for replacements at 
prices ranging from $9 to $10 a head. 

The coyote is very much on the in- 
crease. Uniform bounty laws would 
be very satisfactory, in my opinion. 

F. A. Price 


NEW MEXICO 


The month was comparatively dry, 
nearly everywhere, though some light 
snows were deposited in the mountains, 
and a little rain over the lower country. 
The first half was abnormally warm; a 
cold wave during the third week was 
rather hard on livestock, and interfered 
with outdoor work. The month closed 
with a spell of normal temperatures. 
Ranges over the southeastern portion 
are poor, but they are good as a rule, 
elsewhere. Livestock must be shipped 
out of the southeastern counties. Live- 
stock are generally in good condition. 


Clovis 
(Curry County ) 

Our ranges are in good shape for 
winter (December 3), and better than 
)n most years. Plenty of feed, sorghum 
| stains, is available at a fair price, but 
| Cottonseed cake is too high compar- 
atively. No hay is grown here. 

About the same number of lambs are 


SHEEPMEN CUT BREEDING 
COSTS WITH SEAL-APPROVED 
IODIZED SALT 


When sheep receive the proper 
amount of Iodine in the salt they consume, sheep- 
men report that “breeding costs are cut and lambs 
are stronger and more vigorous.”* A lack of suffi- 
cient Iodine causes hairless lambs with big neck 
(goitre)—and stunts growth. 

Reports one authority* making observations in the lamb- 
raising sections of Montana: 
“In new-born lambs the goitre loss occasionally assumes 
the proportions of a Salt containing .15 
percent (potassium iodide) is recommended.” 
Salt that contains sufficient Iodine helps sheepmen 
protect their investments. It is particularly needed 
during the winter gestation period and at the 
crucial lambing time. Rations in range territories 
are frequently deficient in Iodine. Knowing this, 
sheepmen use Iodine Seal-Approved salt, loose or in 
blocks, as a convenient means of providing their 
sheep with sufficient Iodine. 
*Name upon request. 
Most 
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120 BROADWAY 


EDUCATIONAL 


Group of 1,000 Lambs raised by F. A. Pent- 

low, Blissfield, Mich. These lambs were fed 

Sacco lIodized Minerals, and made an average 

gain of slightly better than 51 Ibs. in five 

months. Photo courtesy of the Smith Agricul. 
tural Chemical Co., Columbus, O. 


Every sheepman should have a copy 

of our new, free booklet, “Feeding 

for Profit.” Write for yours today. 
Address Dept. N. W. G.-12 


Iodine used in this country is produced in the 
manufacture of Natural Nitrate of Soda. 


FREE 


FEEDING 
BOOKLET 


BUREAU 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

















Our Improved Rambouillets 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 





Our rams and ewes are outstanding. 
blocky, and have a fine long staple fleece—the kind we all are striving for. 


MADSEN TYPE 


) Will Always Increase 
§ Your Flocks and Profits 


They are large, smooth, 


Stud Rams, Range Rams, and Ewes, Single or Car Lots 
Prices That Will Suit the Purchaser 


JOHN K. MADSEN 


PHONE 174 
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being fed as a year ago, but due to close 
culling of flocks, 10 per cent fewer 
ewes are bred than in 1936. I do not 
think as many ewe lambs, probably 
about 10 per cent fewer, have been held 
back by sheepmen in comparison with 
last year’s number. No yearling ewes 
have been sold. 

Stockmen are borrowing from banks 
and production credit associations 
about as in former years. 

No trapping of coyotes is being done 
here and they are increasing in numbers 
annually. We need a bounty on them. 

No land in this section is affected 
by the Taylor Act. 


P. E. Jordan 


Albuquerque 
(Bernalillo County) 


The weather has been good. An un- 
usually warm fall has helped a great 
deal because grass is very short 
(November 29). We doubt if we can 
winter our ewes properly, fearing that 
we'll be compelled to feed at least 60 
days before the end of April lambing 
instead of 30 days, which is our custom. 

We buy baled alfalfa hay since it is 
easily transported. No. 1, strictly leafy 
alfalfa costs us an average price of $14 
a ton. 

Our opinion is that about the same 
number of lambs are being fed for 
market as a year ago, but there are 
fewer old ewes. The ewe bands, be- 
cause of grazing restrictions, have been 
reduced about 10 per cent. Ewe lambs 
have been held back in about the same 
proportion as last year, taking into 
consideration that there are fewer ewes 
on the range today than there were 
twelve months ago. Yearling ewes 
have sold at $6.50 to $7.50 for both 
fine wools and crossbreds. 

The administration of the Taylor 
Grazing Act is regarded favorably by 
those who have, in the past, paid for 
leases, acquired land and developed it; 
unfavorably by those who have done 
the opposite and have run their sheep 
at the expense of others. 

There are more coyotes than there 
were three years ago. We believe this 
results from lack of an established 
bounty, intelligently handled by the 
state. 

Louis Ilfeld 


Duran 
(Torrance County) 

The weather has been excellent and 
feed conditions fairly good up to the 
present (December 6). We haven’t 
had a cold spell yet, some days it looks 
like summer. But we need moisture. 

Hay has been quoted at $16 a ton, 
but probably we will have to pay more 
now. 


I believe the number of ewes bred 
this fall is greater than that of a year 
ago. Conditions have certainly been 
better during bucking season, with the 
ewes in fine health and warm weather. 
From $6 to $6.50 a head has been paid 
for yearling fine wool ewes. 


It is difficult to say much about the 
operation of the Taylor Grazing Act 
yet; we’ll know more about how satis- 
factorily it is going to be when the 
ulotments are established. 


Coyotes are less numerous. Uncle 
Sam’s trappers and the _ individual 
owners of land have been after them. 


Alex Hindi 


ARIZONA 


Most of the month was warm, though 
the middle week was comparatively 
cold. Only light precipitation occurred, 
chiefly over the mountains. Conse- 
quently, the entire state is rather sorely 
in need of moisture, more especially 
at the lower elevations of the south- 


ern portion. Livestock and range 
conditions are only fair, or poor, and 
have been unsatisfactory, for some 
time. This is chiefly due to insufficient 
moisture. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Abnormally mild weather prevailed, 
with frequent light rains, not heavy 
enough to be highly beneficial. How- 
ever, livestock are doing well on fairly 
good ranges. Ranges could be better 
over the four northwestern counties, 
but they remain good elsewhere, and 
feed will be ample during the winter, 
over western Texas generally. This 
is the third season when there has been 
more feed than livestock, over western 
Texas. 


The National Wool Grower 


Russian Thistle Makes 
Poor Hay 























to. danger lies ahead for the 

stockman who feeds his animak 
Russian thistle in large amounts, ag. 
cording to Dr. George Stewart, senior 
ecologist of the Intermountain Fores 
and Range Experiment Station, Ogden, 
The chief trouble will come with nutri. 
tional disturbances, Dr. Stewart ex. 
plained. 

While Dr. Stewart was recently visit. 
ing the branch experiment station at 
Havre, Montana, M. A. Bell, superin. 
tendent of the station, explained the 
results of an experiment which had 
been conducted with cattle to determine 
the winter feed value of Russian thistle, 
In a 90-day feeding test, including a. 
falfa, wild hay and grain, one lot of 
cattle was fed on nothing but Russian 
thistle hay. These animals soon lost 
their luster, lost weight, and appeared 
unthrifty. Several weeks before the 
end of the test they would lie on the 
ground for hours at a time and those 
in the worst condition were unable to 
stand when raised to their feet. 

It was observed that after a time the 
hair on these animals pointed toward 
their heads and became shaggy. They 
showed all indications of being mal- 
nourished. 


When it was demonstrated beyond 
doubt that the thistle was responsible 
for their condition, the cattle were fed } 
alfalfa hay. Within two weeks they 
were up on their feet, were gaining 
rapidly and were on the way back to 
sound condition, 

Another lot in the experimental pens 
was fed only a small amount of thistle. 
This group continued to thrive up t0 
a point where the weed constituted 
about 25 per cent of the amount of feed 
consumed. This shows that in mixed 
rations Russian thistle can be used ‘0 
replace only about one fourth of other 
feeds in the ration, Dr. Stewart pointed 
out. 



























































Your family will like LAMB. 
Serve it often 
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